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Art. 1—OUR MERCHANT NAVY. 


‘It is a most undoubted maxim that the honour, security 
and wealth of the Kingdom depend on the protection and 
encouragement of Trade, and the improving and right 
managing of our naval strength. Other nations, who were 
formerly great and powerful at sea, have, by negligence and 
mismanagement, lost their trade and seen their maritime 
strength entirely ruined. Therefore, we do, in the most 
earnest manner beseech Your Majesty that the Sea Affair 
may be always your first and most peculiar care.’ 


THus an address from the House of Lords in 1708 to 
Queen Anne, who in this year personally directed the 
control of the service. 

The ‘Sea Affair’—more commonly described in 
modern times as sea-power—is more vital to the existence 
of Great Britain in the twentieth century than it was in 
the days of Queen Anne. Two hundred years ago the 
population of these islands was only a fraction of what it 
is to-day and the country was, consequently, less depen- 
dent on imports. Roughly speaking, four-fifths of all the 
food we eat, well-nigh 100 per cent. of the raw materials 
required to keep our factories working, and the oil fuel 
which is now essential to every form of transport by sea, 
land, and air have to be brought to this country by sea. 
This task, by no means small in times of peace, assumes 
gigantic proportions in time of war. Not only because 
of the increased necessity for imports has the Sea Affair 
become of greater importance than it was in the days of 
Queen Anne, but also because of the acquisition and con- 
stantly increasing importance of our overseas Dominions 
and Colonies. Our world-wide Empire may be likened to 
the human body: England the heart, the Dominions 
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overseas the limbs. A man cannot exist without a heart, 
but he might continue an existence of some sort without 
his limbs. Death, however, can be brought about without 
direct damage to the heart and without dismemberment. 
Death to Great Britain, death to our Empire could be 
achieved by severing the vital arteries which join the limbs 
to the heart. Those vital arteries, the 85,000 miles of the 
trade routes of the ocean, must be protected if our Empire 
is to continue to exist. Merchant ships great and small 
form the source of life which flows along those vital 
arteries. Little use to maintain a powerful navy to pro- 
tect the arteries if the flow along them ceases. Our 
merchant ships must always keep on the move, both in 
time of peace and in time of war. A cessation or even a 
serious dislocation of this flow would bring nothing short 
of starvation to the people of the British Islands, and the 
prosperity of our overseas Dominions and Colonies would 
vanish. Those who live in Australia, New Zealand, and 
South Africa would not starve, because these countries 
can supply more than their needs of the necessities of life, 
but if they failed to be able to find a market to which 
their surplus could be transported in safety and be sure of 
payment for the same on its arrival their fate would 
indeed be a sad one. 

If, therefore, our Empire is to continue to exist we 
must retain command of the sea in time of war. The 
term ‘ command of the sea’ refers only to time of war ; it 
has no meaning in peace-time, when the high sea is the 
property of all and no nation can claim possession. A 
nation which has command of the sea can ensure the safe 
transport of its own ships while denying safe transport to 
enemy ships. To achieve this command the necessary 
power must be prepared and maintained in peace-time. 
If power is lost, security is lost; security lost, trade is 
lost ; trade lost, all is lost. 

The main task given the Royal Navy in time of war is 
to ensure, as far as possible, the uninterrupted supply of 
foodstuffs and other necessities from overseas, without 
which, as already said, we could not exist ; and the safe 
transport of our troops overseas, without which we could 
not carry on a war. In the Great War of 1914-18 the 
navy carried out its task with some measure of success, 
but this could not have been done without the assistance 
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of the mercantile marine. Not only did some 16,000 
officers and men of the merchant service give their services 
to the Royal Navy, but all the efforts, legal and illegal, of 
Germany to stop our supplies were frustrated by the 
refusal of our merchant seamen to be daunted by risks 
and losses. The behaviour of these men, who were and 
still are endowed with a sea sense and a sea courage ot 
which any Briton may well be proud, was in striking 
contrast to that of the Germans. Within a day or two of 
the outbreak of the Great War 724 German merchant 
vessels had taken refuge in neutral ports, and remained 
there throughout the four years of war for fear of capture. 
Not one British merchant vessel took such shelter. 

It is the power of the Royal Navy, assisted as it now 
is by the modern weapon of the air, which maintains 
command of the sea; but sea-power does not depend on 
the fighting services alone. The very foundation of our 
sea-power is to be found in our mercantile marine. A 
country which has no mercantile marine has not, and 
cannot have sea-power or power which is derived from 
the sea. 

The mercantile marine consists not only of our ocean- 
going vessels but of the small coastal steamers and the 
fishing fleets. This splendid service, the very foundation 
of our defence, should be fostered in peace-time and pro- 
tected in time of war. In short, ‘ the Sea Affair should 
be our first and most peculiar care.’ 

Throughout the long years of peace at sea before the 
Great War the Royal Navy took an insufficient interest 
in the mercantile marine, and those in the merchant 
service had little knowledge of the life and work of the 
Royal Navy; but the experiences of the four years of 
war went far to give both services a better understanding 
of one another’s problems and difficulties. Much has been 
written about the splendid work of our merchant ships 
during the Great War of 1914-18. But, in spite of the 
fact that thousands of those in the mercantile marine lost 
their lives through enemy action and our ships were being 
sunk, by unforeseen and illegal methods of warfare, at a 
rate which well-nigh brought us to our knees in April 
1917, our seamen, with a dauntless intrepidity and sublime 
courage, conducted their business as usual, often without 
so much as a single gun to defend themselves and their 
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ships. Even so, when the war was over the Government 
was slow, very slow to take any steps to foster and en- 
courage this service on which the very lives of the people 
depend. Years passed with little or nothing being done, 
until in 1926 the Honourable Company of Master Mariners 
was formed, to be followed after a short lapse of time by 
a signal honour from His Majesty King George V. The 
King, a practical and experienced seaman himself, marked 
his appreciation of the splendid service rendered to the 
Empire, year after year, in war and in peace by the 
British mercantile marine by bestowing on it a richly 
merited distinction. His Majesty appointed his eldest 
son, the Prince of Wales, Master of the Merchant Navy 
and Fishing Fleets. The public received the announce- 
ment with cordial approval and welcomed this recognition 
of the work which our seamen had done so well. The 
mercantile marine became the Merchant Navy: a change 
in name, but not in organisation. 

Those societies and Members of Parliament who took 
particular interest in the Sea Affair then pressed the 
Government to act to prevent that deterioration in our 
Merchant Navy which was becoming increasingly obvious. 
One of the difficulties experienced was due to the number 
of Government Departments concerned. In spite, how- 
ever, of the then Prime Minister using the words ‘ The 
sea is Us’ when he opened the London Conference in 1930 
and the pressure exerted from different sources, nothing 
of importance was done by successive Governments to 
bring about any real improvement. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the following words were used, in the 
House of Lords, by Lord Lloyd in 1937: ‘I am amazed 
at the complacency of Parliament, amazed that at the 
most critical period probably in the whole of our history 
we should not be more interested in or more concerned at 
the depletion in our shipping.’ The following year saw 
little improvement, and those who realised the importance 
to the Empire of a powerful mercantile marine were still 
amazed. 

When the subject was, at rare intervals, debated in 
the House of Commons the speakers appeared to be more 
interested in the by no means unimportant question of 
the living conditions in our merchant vessels—which, it 
is true, left much to be desired—than they were in the 
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larger questions which affected the security of our Empire’s 
trade. 

It is understandable that the general public is inclined 
to take more interest in the size and number of our war- 
ships than in the equally important but less spectacular 
question of the tramp steamer. The stern fact, however, 
remains that be our fighting forces ever so strong, no navy, 
no army, no air force, no A.R.P. can defend our country 
or our Empire if the British mercantile marine is in- 
adequate in numbers or ceases to function. In Lloyd’s 
Register Book issued in 1938 reference was made to 
‘the inability of our mercantile marine to retain that 
numerical superiority it has possessed for so many 
generations.’ 

It is well to consider not only the extent of this loss of 
numerical superiority but the causes thereof. The reduc- 
tion in the numbers of our merchant ships in the years 
following the Great War gives us something to think 
about. In 1914 we possessed about 42 per cent. of the 
merchant ship tonnage of the world ; in 1938, in spite of 
the fact that we had five million more mouths to feed in 
these islands, we could claim only 28 per cent. The ship- 
building industry in this country was also affected, and 
instead of the shipyards enjoying 61 per cent. of the 
world’s ship-building they had to content themselves 
with only 34 per cent. In this same period, omitting oil 
tankers, the number of our cargo-carrying and passenger- 
carrying vessels had fallen by 2000 and the personnel of 
our Merchant Navy had been reduced by 20 per cent. 
This was more serious than the actual figures indicate, 
because of the help in man-power required by the Royal 
Navy on the outbreak of war. The personnel of the 
Merchant Navy forms the reserve on which the Royal 
Navy relies when rapid expansion is necessitated, and in 
the fateful years immediately preceding the present war 
the Admiralty was faced with the fact that, without de- 
pleting our merchant ships of their officers and seamen, 
only a small fraction of the number required in the last 
war would be available. The Shipping Federation of the 
Merchant Navy estimated in 1937 that no men would 
then be available. Fortunately there was a slight im- 
provement in the situation during the next two years, and 
when, on the outbreak of war, the Royal Navy called for 
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the assistance of the Reserves it was found possible to 
obtain 4500 men. 

Let us now investigate the reasons for this decline in 
the foundations of our defence system: a decline which 
was not given serious consideration even when the long- 
neglected weaknesses in the fighting services were being 
remedied. The repairs to the structure were commenced, 
but the foundations were left to crumble. 

The reasons were mainly two—subsidies and Naviga- 
tion Laws. Certain nations, which realised that any reduc- 
tion which could be effected in our mercantile marine 
would go far to reduce the sea-power of the British 
Empire, commenced to pay heavy subsidies to enable 
their ships to compete against our own. Our merchant 
service had to compete against subsidies paid by European 
countries estimated by some authorities to be no less than 
30,000,000/. annually. The United States also heavily 
subsidised their ocean-going ships. The increase in the 
number of ships of over 2000 tons in the four chief subsidy- 
fed mercantile marines between 1914 and 1937 was, 
approximately, 1900. The shipping of the United States 
increased four-fold in tonnage; that of Japan two and a 
half times ; France increased her shipping by 50 per cent. ; 
and that of Italy was doubled. It is true that a small 
subsidy was paid by the British Government for a few 
years to save our tramp shipping from disaster, and 
financial assistance was given in the building of the 
Atlantic greyhounds ‘ Queen Mary’ and ‘ Queen Eliza- 
beth.’ 

In regard to Navigation Laws we are at a great dis- 
advantage. Many countries reserve to their own ships 
the right of coastal trade, and others, including the United 
States, also reserve to their ships passenger and cargo 
trade between their own ports and their overseas posses- 
sions. The restrictions put upon British ships trading 
between the United States and Honolulu, combined with 
the heavy subsidies paid to American ships, well-nigh 
drove the Red Ensign off the waters of the Pacific. In 
1935 the matter was considered so important in New 
Zealand that serious proposals were made for retaliatory 
action to be taken by the Government of New Zealand. 
Although the British Empire is not politically, geographic- 
ally, or economically a single state, but a confederation of 
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states, the matter is not one to be dealt with piecemeal. 
Any arrangement made should apply to the whole British 
Empire. 

We have no regulations which prohibit any foreign 
ship competing in the coastal trade round these islands 
or between foreign countries and our overseas Dominions. 
Coastal shipping in this country is treated as an internal 
system of transport which must not be given advantages 
over any other form of land transport. But when foreign 
competition begins to hamper our coastal trade we are 
told it is merely part of the world’s transport. 

Our successive Governments certainly showed no real 
desire to foster our shipping and build up a reserve of 
ships against such a national emergency as we are now 
experiencing. Our mercantile marine was formerly cared 
for and nurtured by the Navigation Acts which were 
framed to benefit our shipping, and which were in existence 
for centuries. They were abolished when free trade was 
adopted in the middle of the last century. The effect of 
this abolition did not, however, show itself immediately, 
because during the next thirty years our shipping enjoyed 
prosperity, and in the year 1900 we owned more than 
double the combined tonnage of France, Russia, Germany, 
and the United States. When the effect became evident, 
it should not have been beyond the wit of Governments 
to devise means to give our own ships a square deal, 
whether by some further form of Navigation Act or by 
subsidy ; the former would appear to be preferable. In 
1937 only about 52 per cent. of our imports from foreign 
countries were carried in British ships, whereas, if an extra 
duty had been imposed on all goods brought to this 
country by foreign ships, it would have gone far to remove 
the disability under which our shipping laboured. Another 
point is worthy of mention, and this became little short of 
a scandal during the civil war in Spain. The laws govern- 
ing the registration of ships as British are terribly lax. 
Ships which are only nominally owned by British subjects, 
the officers and crew of which are in many cases all or 
nearly all foreigners, can register under the honoured 
British flag. With little British about them except the 
flag these ships can make full use of our Consular services 
and, while on the high seas, can claim protection from the 
Royal Navy, Many of these ships are conducted in a 
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manner which lowers the prestige of the British Merchant 
Navy. It must be some consolation to our splendid 
merchant seamen to remember that no British ship is ever 
tempted to improve its status by registering under a 
foreign flag. 

Further, it must not be forgotten that our exports do 
not pay for our imports, so the balance must be adjusted 
in other ways. Amongst the most important of these 
are ‘services rendered’ by our merchant ships carrying 
goods to and fro between foreign countries, and as the 
comparative size of our mercantile marine was reduced 
so were these profits reduced. Although the freight 
charges in British ships has exceeded that of the subsidy- 
fed ships and ships manned by cheap foreign labour, our 
Merchant Navy has gone some way towards holding its 
own, because of the greater security offered not only by 
the British flag but by the known efficiency of British 
seamen and shiv-builders. 

Bearing in mind the extent to which we depend on an 
efficient and sufficient Merchant Navy, we may well be 
amazed that more interest has not been taken in its 
welfare. 

The problems to be faced after the present war will, 
unquestionably, be very different from those with which 
we had to deal before 1914 or even before 1939. Historical 
parallels, whether drawn from ancient or modern occur- 
rences, are sometimes dangerous if taken too far, but they 
can be uncommonly useful in their proper place. The 
book of experience is always worth a glance. If, as we 
feel is certain, we emerge victorious from the present 
struggle, one fact will remain, and that is that so long as 
goods are transported by sea, the sea is not only the 
deciding factor in any war in which we may be engaged 
but is necessary to our existence and well-being in times 
of peace. 

The recent months of fierce war at sea have helped to 
bring home to the country how vital to its existence is the 
British Merchant Navy. What the coming year has in 
store for us can only be guessed at, but one thing is certain— 
that, as it has played its part in other wars, staying power 
will play its part in this war. Some painful surprises we 
have already had, and our merchant ships must be pre- 
pared to face the further losses which we shall certainly 
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have from enemy submarines, aircraft, and mines. We 
can, with confidence, rely on our merchant seamen to 
exercise that staying power which is essential to success. 
The supremacy at sea enjoyed by us depends not only on 
numbers and strength, or even on skilful strategy and 
tactics, but on a resolute seafaring population bred in the 
traditions of the sea. 

The traditions of the sea have been handed down 
generation by generation to all those who ‘ go down to 
the sea in ships and occupy their business in great waters ’ ; 
and these traditions have also found their way into the 
life of those who, while not going down to the sea in ships, 
do occupy their business in the air which lies above the 
great waters. It is a tradition of the sea to succour those 
in distress at sea, whether friend or foe. Attack your 
enemy by every legitimate means, yes ; and having fought 
him to a finish by sinking his ship, then it is a tradition of 
the sea to save life if this is possible. No man with the 
tradition of the sea in his blood could leave a man to 
drown, be he friend or be he enemy, if human endeavour 
could prevent it without sacrificing national interests. 
The German conduct of the war on the sea and over the 
sea has caused disgust ; it follows closely the pattern she 
set in the last war. The illegality and sheer brutality of 
sinking merchant ships at sight without making provision 
for the safety of those on board, the bombing and machine- 
gunning of harmless fishing-boats and lightships and the 
subsequent murder of those struggling in the water could 
only be conducted by those who knew not, or knowing, 
cared not for the tradition of the sea. The Germans are 
not and never have been a seafaring race. They cannot 
look back on a thousand years of gallant exploits by their 
ancestors at sea; they cannot look at a symbol such as 
the ‘ Victory,’ lying in her last resting-place in Portsmouth 
Dockyard, the very thought of which brings to mind part 
of Nelson’s prayer on the eve of Trafalgar: ‘ . and 
may humanity after victory be the predominant feature 
in the British Fleet.’ That no ‘ humanity ’ after ‘ victory’ 
is to be expected from the Germans is known to our 
sailors. Yet these men risk their lives daily as surely as 
do those serving at sea in H.M. ships, as those men of the 
air force who actually fly, or as those soldiers who are 
stationed in the front line. They are taking risks infinitely 
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greater than the majority of those who have the privilege 
of wearing the King’s uniform. They are always in the 
fighting line. Yet their names figure not in the Roll of 
Honour. 

During the first six months of the present war over 
500 merchant seamen had lost their lives by enemy action, 
and no one can say to what tragic total this figure will 
rise. We read or hear of merchant ships, British and 
neutral, being sunk ; of fishing-boats and lightships being 
attacked and their crews murdered ; of the terrible hard- 
ships which survivors undergo; of ships being overdue 
and presumed lost. Just that. Yet the traditions of 
the sea are so strong, the sea sense and sea courage with 
which our sailors are endowed so marked that these men 
never fail us. They lose their all, except life, and just 
carry on—carry on their duty—because although we may 
forget, they remember the late Rudyard Kipling’s words : 


‘For the bread that you eat and the biscuits you nibble, 
The sweets that you suck and the joints that you carve, 
They are brought to you daily by All Us Big Steamers, 
And if any one hinders our coming you'll starve.’ 


How different is the attitude of the German sailors, who, 
when a warship is sighted, instead of making every effort 
to save their ship and get their cargo to Germany, just 
scuttle her or set fire to her, knowing full well they will be 
picked up and cared for by their enemies. 

The German attacks on unarmed merchant ships and 
fishing vessels are, of course, deliberate. By no possi- 
bility can a trawler with her trawl down or a drifter with 
her nets out or a lightship be mistaken for a patrol vessel 
or a minesweeper. This wanton and useless form of 
massacre can under no circumstances give the enemy any 
military advantage. If, as is possible, Germany hoped 
that such attacks would have a demoralising effect either 
on our own sailors or on those in neutral ships, it is merely 
further proof that she just does not understand the Sea 
Affair. 

In the whole earlier period of our maritime history the 
work at sea of our navy and mercantile marine was com- 
bined. Our merchant ships, well armed, went forth to 
trade peaceably, if allowed; if not, to fight. A ship 
armed to fight must, however, carry a crew of sufficient 
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number and efficiently trained to work the guns in 
addition to those required to work the ship. Passengers 
and cargo space must be a secondary consideration. It 
is more practical to use unarmed ships for trading pur- 
poses and armed ships to protect those highways of the 
ocean, those vital arteries along which flows our sea- 
borne trade. The right to arm merchant ships for defence 
remains, however, an established rule of the sea. 

The unforeseen attacks, without warning, by sub- 
marines in 1914 led to the resumption of defensive arma- 
ments for merchant ships, and the further unforeseen 
attacks made at close range with machine guns from air- 
craft has led to an increase in this defensive armament. 
Several of our fishing vessels and many merchant ships 
which have been supplied with machine guns for use 
against aircraft have given a good account of themselves 
when attacked. The proved efficiency of a limited degree 
of defensive armament has encouraged suggestions that 
we should go still further; that besides such protection 
as is given by the ceaseless patrol and convoy by our 
warships and aircraft, our merchant ships should be armed 
for offence. 

In the first place the dividing-line between offence and 
defence is a very thin one, because, as we all know, 
offence is often the best defence. Whether any armament 
is an offensive or defensive one depends not on the arma- 
ment itself. No armament in itself is offensive ; it is the 
policy which governs the use of that armament which 
decides its offensive or defensive nature. 

A merchant ship, being non-combatant is, by Inter- 
national Law, free from unprovoked attack. A neutral 
ship may be stopped and examined anywhere on the high 
seas, and if there is evidence that she is carrying cargo 
which would be of military value to the enemy, she may 
be taken into port for further examination. An enemy 
merchant ship may be destroyed at sea provided due 
provision is made for the safety of every soul on board. 
Before 1914 these laws were observed by every civilised 
nation. Germany has shown a determination to ignore 
all accepted laws, and it is therefore necessary to arm our 
merchant ships for their protection if illegally attacked. 
The provision of only weak armaments in itself implies 
they are not intended for offence. If, however, these 
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armaments were strengthened to the extent necessary 
for offensive use or if even the weak armaments were 
used offensively and not merely as a means of defence, 
merchant vessels and fishing-boats could no longer be , 
claimed to be legally non-combatants. Their non- 
military character would no longer be preserved and the 
enemy would be justified in treating them as belligerents. 
The alteration of the character of a merchant vessel from 
that of a non-combatant to that of a combatant would be 
uneconomical and would be unlikely to reduce losses to 
any appreciable extent, but it would legalise the present 
form of attack made by the enemy. Such a course has 
little to recommend it. The loyalty and gallantry of our 
merchant seamen and fishermen deserves every possible 
recognition, but for the reasons given above this recogni- 
tion cannot be given in the form of military decorations. 

There will be greater need than ever for Government 
encouragement of our Merchant Navy after the present 
war. The increase in mechanical transport, the mechanisa- 
tion of the army, and the expanding air force make us 
more dependent every year on imported oil fuel. We 
must not be content to rely, as we are now doing, on the 
assistance of neutral tonnage, at a high rate of hire, to 
augment our own carrying capacity. This will enable 
foreign owners to build up reserves with which the 
previous serious competition may be intensified. That 
the difficulty cannot be solved by nationalisation is 
evidenced by the failure of the Canadian and Australian 
Governments to achieve any success with state-owned 
merchant ships. Private enterprise brought the British 
mercantile marine to a state of efficiency which was the 
envy of all other maritime nations and an important 
asset to the Empire. 

It has truly been said that the British Empire is united 
mainly by sentiment, and in our Merchant Navy we have 
a visible sign of union which we should lose were the 
commerce carried under any other flag but the British. 

The disappearance of the Red Ensign—affectionately 
called ‘the old Red Duster ’—in any part of the seven 
seas is a loss to British prestige. The ‘Sea Affair ’ should 
be our first and most peculiar care. 

J. E. T. Harper. 





( 13 ) 
Art. 2—THE ILLEGITIMATE CHILD. 


1. Lushington’s Law of Affiliation and Bastardy. Sixth 
edition by Albert Lieck. Butterworth, 1936. 

2. Study on the Legal Position of the Illegitimate Child. 
League of Nations, 1939. 

3. Report by the Select Committee of the House of Lords on 
the Bastardy (Blood Tests) Bill. H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1939. 


Muc8 light has been thrown during the present century 
by the development of modern psychology on the eternal 
problem of illegitimacy, a problem that is always acute, 
but never more so than in and after periods of war. 

It is fundamental in modern psychology that, quoting 
Dr Graham Howe, human personality is deeply affected 
by ‘ certain instinctive and emotional tendencies which are 
to be found deep-rooted in us all, originating not in our 
own experience, but in a distant racial past, and yet 
actively causative of much subsequent behaviour.’ * 
Among these instinctive tendencies in a child is its aware- 
ness of its relation to its father. The illegitimate child is 
ordinarily spared any conscious realisation of insecurity 
from the absence of its father, but, none the less, it must 
suffer from such absence. The relationship with the 
father is, according to modern psychology, the source of 
a child’s attitude towards authority ; under normal cir- 
cumstances it is the réle of the father,to bring about in 
his children such developments of the inborn impulses 
as may produce law-abiding citizens. To some extent 
this function can, of course, be assumed by other people, 
but ideally and normally this is the function of the father. 
Therefore the absence of a father from the beginning of 
a child’s life must have a big effect. We can test the 
truth of this psychological principle by our own observa- 
tion. How many illegitimate children do we know who 
are conventionally conservative in their attitudes towards 
politics, morals, or religion ? 

It is obvious, therefore, that the fate of illegitimate 
children and our laws concerning them are of considerable 
national and social importance. From among illegitimate 





* ‘Motives and Mechanisms of the Mind,’ by Dr E. Graham Howe, p. 98 
Vol. 275.—No. 545. B 
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children come many rebels against the demands of society. 
In itself that is not a disadvantage, for society needs the 
stimulation that comes from unorthodox minds. But 
only too frequently the illegitimate child is a rebel not 
only against the conventions of society but also against 
its criminal laws. Those concerned in any way with 
problems of crime have every reason to think out the 
problems that are raised by the illegitimate child. 

Sometimes the dangers inherent in illegitimacy are 
minimised by the child’s early adoption into a normal 
and healthy home, where both husband and wife, living 
in an atmosphere of love, treat the new-comer as their 
own. Until 1926 our law accepted the principle that no 
parent could legally deprive himself or herself of the 
custody or control of a child; in this respect our law 
differed from Roman law and from the legal systems built 
on it. Since the Adoption of Children Act, 1926, many 
illegitimate lives have been saved. Where a child passes 
quite young into a decent family, it probably fares better 
than the child born in wedlock of parents who divorce, 
separate, or live together in hostility. But most psycholo- 
gists to-day would say that even with adoption at its 
best, some harm may be done to the child. There may be 
a trauma in the child’s unconscious, and this trauma may 
result in a later hostility to society. 

Problems of great gravity often arise when the father 
and mother of a child conceived out of wedlock marry, 
whether before onafter birth. Plenty of such marriages 
no doubt prosper, but in my magisterial work I see so 
many that fail that I cannot help believing that in such 
marriages the dice are loaded against success. I have no 
statistics, but in my domestic court at least half of the 
unhappy marriages that I have to handle originated in 
this way. When a man marries a woman for the sole 
reason that she is pregnant by him, when in the vernacular 
he marries ‘ to give the baby a name’ or ‘to make an 
honest woman of her,’ then it is probable that the child 
will suffer. When such marriages come into domestic 
courts, they are the most difficult cases to deal with, since 
there is no solid foundation of love and mutual respect 
on which to rebuild. In such marriages the men usually 
think that they have done their duty by marrying; in 
reality they have only relieved their sense of guilt. They 
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have temporarily helped themselves and in so doing have 
pickled rods for all concerned. When in my court a man 
claims credit for having given the baby a name, I some- 
times ask him whether he thinks that the child will have 
any cause to be proud of the name; I get no answer. 
Quite often the husband adds insult to injury by turning 
on his wife in a moment of strain and saying that he was 
tricked into the marriage and that the baby is not his. 
When this has been said, matters are usually hopeless and 
I can only heave a sigh and wonder at man’s inhumanity 
to man. There is something to be said for compulsory 
delay for social investigation of all proposed marriages 
where the woman is pregnant. 

Even to-day the pressure brought upon the parents 
of a child conceived out of wedlock to induce them to 
marry is enormous. Often the parents of the parties are 
adamant that a marriage shall take place; sometimes 
religious influences work in the same direction, though no 
modern-minded minister of any church would blindly 
work for such a marriage. When one of the parties is 
under twenty-one, a magistrate is often brought into the 
matter, if parental consent cannot be obtained. In such 
cases I invariably insist upon full investigation by a woman 
probation officer, but in the end I often feel that whichever 
way I decide, the results will be unsatisfactory. 

A useful change in the law was made by the Legitimacy 
Act, 1926, whereby a marriage between the father and 
mother of an illegitimate child, whenever born, can 
make the child legitimate. By reason of this law haste 
to marry before the birth of the child is no longer justified. 
It is interesting to note in passing that this question of 
legitimation by subsequent marriage was one in which 
ecclesiastical opinion was long ahead of political opinion. 
The Statute of Merton of 1235 records that the Bishops 
wanted to incorporate this doctrine into the national 
law, but ‘ all the Earls and Barons with one voice answered 
that they would not change the Laws of the Realm.’ 

A large proportion of illegitimate children is brought 
up in institutions, either charitable or municipal. While 
many of such homes are excellent, I share the prejudice 
of psychologists against institutional life. The most 
difficult young offenders are those who have become 
institutionalised. It is nature’s plan that children shall 

B 2 
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be attached to two grown-ups, not to a number of 
them. 

Despite all expedients, modern and ancient, probably 
the majority of illegitimate children remain in the custody 
of their unmarried mother, and both social and psycho- 
logical opinion is hardening that this is the better course. 
In the past foster-mothers were often guilty of breach 
of the trust placed in them. But ‘ baby-farming’ is no 
more and foster-mothers are now under official supervision 
by local authorities. Yet however good foster-mothers 
may be, they are a second best. The right person to 
take charge of an illegitimate child is usually its mother. 
Here both philanthropic organisations like the Council 
for the Unmarried Mother and her Child and modern 
psychologists are in full agreement. But because this is 
so, the question of the maintenance of a child, in whole or 
in part, by the father is of supreme importance. Here 
the state of our law is profoundly unsatisfactory. 

Christian countries are under a special obligation to 
see that their laws about illegitimacy are as up-to-date 
as possible because the illegitimate child is the victim of 
Christian civilisation. Roman law made little distinction 
between legitimate and illegitimate children. It was the 
influence of Christianity that produced restrictions harm- 
ful to illegitimate children. Christianity undoubtedly 
raised the status of children generally and the general 
atmosphere of the normal home. But its influence 
degraded, probably unconsciously, the lot of the ille- 
gitimate child. These points are fully set out in a work 
issued by the Advisory Committee on Social Questions of 
the League of Nations in 1939: ‘Study on the Legal 
Position of the Illegitimate Child.” No one who reads 
the historic outline of that study can fail to realise that a 
particular obligation rests on Christians to see that every 
possible step is taken by them to secure the maximum 
justice to illegitimate children, who hitherto have suffered 
from the very virtues of Christianity and specially from 
its influence in safeguarding the normal home. The 
stigma of illegitimacy is largely the product of Christian 
enthusiasm for the welfare of the normal home. To 
quote the Study : 


‘The conception of legitimacy is a function of the con- 
ception of the family peculiar to each social order, and this 
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in turn is generally the outcome of religious ideas. . . . 
countries and at times in which the children of second wives, 
concubines, or slaves are commonly acknowledged as children 
of the family, they are not assigned a position apart in the 
community. . .. Under such systems the child is welcome 
in the family in which it is born, so that the acknowledgment 
of natural kinship is the rule and takes the place of legitima- 
tion.... On the other hand, when the prevailing conception 
of the family only recognises the family constituted by a 
monogamous marriage and its issue, the category of legitimate 
children is closely guarded. Under such systems the number 
of children born out of wedlock is always relatively high. 
Christianity has its own peculiar conception of the family 
and kinship. The family is based on the sacramental character 
of a single indissoluble marriage. Paternity and maternity 
are the result of procreation in wedlock. The category of 
legitimate issue is, therefore, closely restricted. ... In the 
Middle Ages the Church, being universal, was able to secure 
the fullest acceptance for its rules. ... Among the common 
people the social position of illegitimate children—bastards— 
became worse and worse.’ 
These extracts prove their point. Unfortunately Eng- 
land’s laws of bastardy are still not far removed from the 
laws of the Middle Ages. 

This century has seen a vast effort to protect infant 
life. Having regard to the acute dangers to which 
illegitimate children are exposed during their years of 
dependence, it might have been expected that this century 
would also have seen a thorough investigation into our 
laws of bastardy. But there has been no such overhaul. 
Our present law is based on an outworn conception ; it 
has never been brought into accord with modern know- 
ledge ; no serious attempt has been made to secure that 
illegitimate children are provided to the greatest extent 
possible with maintenance; unmarried mothers are left 
wholesale to struggle along unaided with the burden of 
maintaining their children ; in fact orders for the main- 
tenance of illegitimate children are made in only one-sixth 
of the cases. In any survey of the law of bastardy we 
should begin with such a fact as that in 1935 there were 
25,105 illegitimate births and in 1936 only 4349 orders for 
maintenance. It cannot be expected that the number of 
maintenance orders shall equal the number of illegitimate 
births, since a proportion of the children are legitimated, 
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adopted or otherwise provided for. But it cannot be 
doubted that to-day a vast number of illegitimate 
children are not adequately cared for and that in effect a 
premium is placed on irresponsible paternity. 

The Common Law, our historic law laid down through 
the centuries since 1190 by the judges in individual cases 
before them, evolved an amazingly harsh law in regard 
to the illegitimate child, doubtless from misplaced religious 
belief that such a child was the product of sin. A bastard 
had no rights and owed no obligations ; he was regarded 
as a stranger to both his parents; he did not by law even 
possess a name; neither his father nor his mother was 
under any compulsory obligation to maintain him ; unlike 
legitimate children, he could marry as a minor without 
parental consent. Only in one respect was it recognised 
that he had relatives of the blood ; he could not commit 
incest with impunity. 

The question whether the father of such a child 
could be forced to pay for its maintenance was brought 
before Lord Ellenborough in 1804 (Hesketh v. Gowing, 
5 Espinasse, p. 131). In that case a woman who had 
maintained an illegitimate child sued the father for the 
cost. She won her case, but only because she could 
prove that the father had made a voluntary contract to 
pay. A father of an illegitimate child ‘ could be charged 
only on his contract,’ said Lord Ellenborough. In other 
words, the Common Law decreed that if the father of an 
- illegitimate child liked to ignore the child, he could do so. 
Even more striking was a decision of the Court for Crown 
Cases Reserved, the forerunner of our Court of Criminal 
Appeal, in 1833. In those bad days the slightest in- 
accuracy in the indictment would be considered a ground 
for upsetting a trial on appeal. In R. v. Mary Smith 
(1 Moody’s Crown Cases, p. 402) Mary Smith had been 
found guilty of the murder of her illegitimate child. The 
indictment had described the dead child as ‘a female 
child whose name was unknown.’ But at the trial 
evidence had been given that the child had been known 
as Mary Ann. In a desperate effort to avoid capital 
punishment the mother’s counsel submitted as a ground 
for upsetting the verdict of guilty given by the jury that 
the indictment was bad, because in fact, according to the 
evidence, the unfortunate child had acquired the name of 
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Mary Aun by reputation, then as now a recognised method 
of acquiring a name. The majority of the judges in the 
Court for Crown Cases Reserved decided that the indict- 
ment was good; as the child had not been baptised, it 
had no name, being illegitimate. One more case is worth 
quoting. In the case of Ann Lloyd (3 Manning and 
Granger, p. 547) the mother of an illegitimate child was 
trying by a writ of habeas corpus to obtain possession of 
the child from its father. In the course of the argument 
Mr Justice Maule asked, ‘ How does the mother of an 
illegitimate child differ from a stranger?’ In the end 
the child, who was eleven years old, was asked whether 
it desired to go with its mother and, child-like, said that 
it would rather stay where it was. So the court returned 
the child to its father. 

These harsh views of the Common Law courts were to 
some extent restrained by the courts of equity. Thus 
in 1883 Sir George Jessel, Master of the Rolls, decided 
a case where the facts were similar to those in Ann 
Lloyd’s case (The Queen v. Nash, 10 Q. B. D., p. 454). 
Referring to Mr Justice Maule’s question, Sir George 
Jessel said: ‘I am disposed to think that this was said 
ironically.’ Irony was certainly the strong point of Mr 
Justice Maule, but he was right in his view of the Common 
Law. 

For the law of bastardy to-day one does not look to 
these ancient cases, but to statute law. But a knowledge 
of the harshness of the Common Law towards illegitimate 
children is desirable to enable us to understand statute 
law and the spirit in which it was framed. In the standard 
book on the law of bastardy, Lushington’s ‘ Law of 
Affiliation and Bastardy,’ the table of statutes begins 
with an Act passed in the eighteenth year of the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. It is time that there were no relevant 
statutes on the subject earlier than this century. Our 
bastardy law grew out of the Poor Law. The concern 
of Parliament has been to keep illegitimate children off the 
rates. This is the reason why our law has never troubled 
itself about such illegitimate children as have mothers 
above the poverty level. (To this day no illegitimate 
child, even if his father is a millionaire, can be awarded 
more than Il. a week by any court.) The law has not 
concerned itself with the welfare of the child or with the 
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lot of the mother; it has considered the rates. That is 
still largely true. An example of the spirit in which 
Parliament has dealt with illegitimate children is seen in 
an Act of 1576: 


‘Concerning bastards begotten and born out of lawful 
matrimony (an offence against God’s Law and Man’s Law), 
the said bastards being now left to be kept at the charges of 
the parish where they be born, to the great burden of the same 
parish and in defrauding of the relief of the impotent and aged 
true poor of the same parish, and to the evil example and 
encouragement of the lewd life ; it is ordained and enacted . . .’ 


With such an introduction it is not surprising that this 
Act referred to payments for the child’s maintenance as 
being ordered ‘for the punishment of the mother and 
reputed father cf such bastard child.’ 

The mother did not become a suppliant in her own 
right until the Poor Law Amendment Act of 1844; till 
then only the Poor Law authorities could take action 
when the child became chargeable. In return for this 
privilege the Act laid down that the mother was to be 
answerable to the parish if her child became chargeable ; 
she became, as she still is, liable to the punishment of one 
month in prison as an Idle and Disorderly Person under 
the Vagrancy Act of 1824. 

The principal Act now in force is the Bastardy Laws 
Amendment Act of 1872, whose principles and procedure 
remain to-day despite some amending Acts. 

What should supersede this archaic law? I suggest 
that the first consideration should be the welfare of the 
child. The proposal has been mooted that from birth 
an illegitimate child should automatically be under 
official guardianship. The Study of the League of 
Nations Committee states that this is the law in Switzer- 
land, Germany, and the State of Minnesota in the United 
States. There is much to be said for such a reform. But 
whether it is accepted or not, everything possible and 
just needs to be done to secure the maintenance of the 
child by its parents. Nothing must be done to encourage 
the coming of illegitimate children, as, it is said, Germany 
is doing to-day. The psychological dangers that are 
inevitable in the situation of illegitimacy should be 
sufficient warning against measures which directly or 
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indirectly would encourage the procreation of illegitimate 
children. Enforcing payments from those responsible 
is the best way in which the State can discourage such 
procreation. 

After prolonged thought I have come to the conclusion 
that any man who can be proved to have had intercourse 
with the mother during the possible period should be 
liable to pay. If necessary, more than one man should 
be made to pay; some of those who are working for a 
reformed bastardy law object to this possibility, but it is 
already the law in some provinces of Canada, in Norway, 
and in Denmark. It would seldom happen that a woman 
would not know who is the father of her child, but the 
possibility should exist in order to defeat that rather 
contemptible defence that, while intercourse is admitted, 
another man had equal privileges. This defence is not 
rare and in such cases it seems to me immoral that both 
men should escape liability and the miserable mother be 
left without any financial assistance. I would call the 
ordinary order a Child Maintenance Order. In any 
disputed application for such an order the sole question 
would be whether in fact intercourse took place; not, 
as now, whether the man is the putative father. By 
thus making intercourse the test and both actual and 
putative paternity irrelevant, most of the subtleties in 
the present law would be eliminated. Incidentally such 
a change in the law would make irrelevant that demand 
for blood tests which Lord Merthyr is endeavouring to 
persuade Parliament to accept. I doubt if any legal 
court is in fact competent to decide disputed paternity, 
but I am convinced that Courts of Summary Jurisdiction 
are not. The scheme under the Bastardy (Blood Tests) 
Bill would break down if ever the Bill should pass. The 
whole agitation for it has been, in my opinion, misguided 
and unnecessary. Intercourse during the relevant period 
should be the test, not paternity. 

I would go further. There are some cases where the 
father admits his liability and is obviously interested in 
the child. But under no circumstances can the court 
give him any rights over the child. The occasions are 
not frequent, but I have had several cases when I wished 
in the best interests of the child that I could, under the 
Guardianship of Infants Acts, consider giving some rights 
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to the father of an illegitimate child who has throughout 
paid for the child’s maintenance and has been iaterested 
in it. At present the best legal opinion is that the father 
even under the most favourable circumstances has no 
legal claims; he has solely the duty to pay if an order 
has been made against him; he cannot even demand to 
see the child. I would suggest that as an alternative to 
Child Maintenance Orders there should exist Paternity 
Orders, to be used only in those cases where the man 
admits his paternity and his liability to pay. Such 
orders should place the man in a position to apply for 
access, and even for custody, under the Guardianship 
Acts. I have seen some real tragedies from the absence 
of any such powers and, as usual, the child suffers. An 
unmarried mother would be more careful in her custody 
of her child if she knew that that custody could be called 
in question by the man who is mainly maintaining the 
child. 

There is nothing in the proposals that I have made 
so morally repugnant as the present situation; to-day 
five-sixths of the fathers of illegitimate children are either 
paying nothing towards the children’s maintenance or 
are under no court supervision in respect of such payments 
as they are making. That is the fundamental point which 
justifies action, even in war time. 

There are other bad features in the present law that 
need to be considered. By the Act only a‘ single woman’ 
can apply for the maintenance of her child, but there are 
circumstances when a married woman should be allowed 
to apply. A long time ago the High Court performed 
the remarkable feat of permitting widows and in some 
circumstances married women to be called ‘single 
women,’ but the House of Lords decision in the famous 
case of Russell v. Russell in 1924 has placed sometimes 
insuperable obstacles in the way of a married woman ; 
she has to bring independent evidence that she has not 
been with her husband. Another bad feature of the 
present law is that ordinarily the death of either parent 
puts an end to the order. Under the laws of many 
countries, including France, Switzerland, and Brazil, 
claims on behalf of an illegitimate child can be made 
against the estate of a deceased father. This should be so 
under our law. Lastly there should be machinery in the 
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High Court for considering claims where more than 11. 
a week is sought. That the rich man can rely on the fact 
that a claim against him must be brought in a police court 
and that only 11. a week can be ordered is an encourage- 
ment to the making of settlements that are unfair to the 
child and hard upon the mother. 

Social workers are unanimous that some changes in 
the method of trial in bastardy cases are essential, since 
to-day a large proportion of the mothers refuse to take 
proceedings. All unpleasantness cannot be abolished, 
but at least conditions in court of semi-privacy should be 
introduced. When the Domestic Proceedings Act, 1937, 
was passing through Parliament, the House of Lords at 
the instigation of some of its judicial members removed 
from the bill the provision to give the benefits of the Act 
to bastardy cases. Our Courts of Summary Jurisdiction 
are not yet good enough to make it wise to give the full 
benefits of this Act to bastardy disputes; but at least 
the number of magistrates on the Bench could be restricted 
to three, including at least one woman, and the presence 
of idle spectators could be prevented. Such reforms 
would make mothers more willing to pursue their claims. 

The proposals that I have made would reduce, but 
not remove, the unpleasantness of court proceedings. 
Unmarried mothers would still on occasion have to face 
denials that intercourse had taken place. But such 
disputes would be conducted with less bitterness when 
the issue before the court is no longer one of paternity. 
I am convinced that the main cause of bitterness among 
the men defendants in bastardy cases is not that they are 
made to pay towards the maintenance of the child, but 
that they are termed by the law, as they think, the 
father of the child, when they are convinced that it is 
just as likely that someone else, possibly someone whom 
they know, may be the father. The meaning of the word 
‘ putative’ in the Act of Parliament is usually beyond 
them. When I make an order against a man who has 
no barrister or solicitor to assist him, I usually explain to 
him that my duty was not to decide a scientific fact, 
not to say whether in fact he is the father of the child, 
but to answer a legal question whether it has been proved 
before me that according to the law he is believed to be 
the father. Often this explanation satisfies the defendants. 
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But it would be much easier to satisfy them if the 
law provided that the duty of the court was to decide 
merely whether the defendant could be the father of the 
child. 

I have emphasised the grievances of the unmarried 
mother under our existing law because they seem to me 
of greater extent than any grievances of men. But men 
too have their grievances under the law. When the 
mother has sworn that intercourse with the defendant 
took place at the relevant time, she sometimes satisfies 
the legal necessity for corroborative evidence (which 
necessity I would retain) by calling a witness who can 
speak to the fact that the defendant had intercourse 
with the mother at some other time; sometimes the 
corroborating witness produces a letter from the defendant 
in which such intercourse at a time when conception 
cannot have taken place is admitted. In such circum- 
stances, if the defendant cannot destroy the mother’s 
evidence or that of her witness in cross-examination, an 
order that the defendant is the putative father has to be 
made. Ina decision of 1877 (Cole v. Manning, 2 Q. B. D., 
p. 611), the High Court decided that the law’s demand for 
corroboration of the mother’s evidence can be satisfied 
by evidence of familiarity between the parties, although 
the conduct spoken of took place at a time before the child 
could have been conceived. This decision places a man 
in considerable danger if in fact he has had intercourse 
with the mother at any time. Suppose that in fact the 
mother has lied about the intercourse at the material 
time. A court has to decide according to law and to 
the evidence before it. An order cannot be refused 
merely because a court feels that it is possible that the 
woman has lied; the alleged father may have lied too. 
In so far as orders are made against men who in fact are 
not the fathers it is mainly because of this decision of 
Cole v. Manning. But the remedy is not to abolish the 
rule in Cole v. Manning, for that would create far greater 
injustice, but to make the issue before the court one of 
possible paternity, not of putative paternity. Then no 
man will be labelled as even a putative father if he 
disputes liability. 

Illegitimacy is not only a problem in itself, but it is 
a big contributing factor in the problems of prostitution, 
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abortion, and crime. Of the former I have no space to 
write. The connection between illegitimacy and abortion 
was made clear by the faint-hearted Departmental 
Committee on abortion. In their report they stated that 
‘there is reason to suppose that the proportion of pregnant 
unmarried women who undergo criminal abortion is 
higher than the proportion of pregnant married women 
who resort to it.’ The connection with crime can best 
be shown by a human story. A young woman, whom I 
will call Mabel, was charged before me for a rather mean 
theft. When I had found her guilty, I remanded her for a 
week in order that the woman probation officer might find 
out her circumstances. Then I was informed that Mabel 
had been born illegitimate towards the end of the World 
War. When she was still very young her mother married, 
then cast her adrift, presumably because she did not 
settle down peacefully in the household ; very likely the 
husband objected to her presence. The mother’s step- 
father had numerous unmarried sisters and they took it 
upon themselves to bring Mabel up. As the probation 
officer said to me, this ‘ was their good deed ’ and they saw 
to it that Mabel, who was a somewhat wilful child, realised 
their virtue and kindness. Mabel was also made to under- 
‘ stand thoroughly the misfortune and disgrace of her 
birth. This collection of elderly grown-ups blundered on, 
never even trying to understand Mabel; her wilfulness 
shocked them greatly, but in fact it was probably Mabel’s 
cloak for her sensitiveness. Mabel became a cross-grained 
girl and earned a school report to the effect that she 
‘always looked, and generally was, very disagreeable.’ 
Doubtless Mabel showed no gratitude for all the ‘ kind- 
ness’ shown her. After leaving school she had many 
jobs; her restless nature seemed to demand variety 
in work. At seventeen she went the way of her mother 
and gave birth to an illegitimate child, a boy. No one 
knew of her pregnancy until a month before her confine- 
ment, so she had to fight that battle alone. When the 
child came, the good people around her persuaded her 
to have the boy adopted and this was done. Perhaps 
it was as well for the boy, since Mabel loved his father 
to the extent of steadfastly refusing to divulge his name or 
to take proceedings against him for the maintenance of 
the boy. 
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Then came the appearance before me. I obtained a 
medical report about her and was informed that she had 
venereal disease. Some time previously some wise person 
had taken Mabel to a psychologist, but the verdict was 
that her mentality was too low for psychological treat- 
ment. All that I could do was to place Mabel on pro- 
bation for two years and it was made a condition of the 
probation order that for many months Mabel should live 
in a Home where such cases could be cured. Mabel 
agreed to this. At the Home Mabel was involved in 
endless rows, but we received a report that ‘ Everybody 
likes Mabel in spite of her rudeness and utter lack of any 
ordinary consideration for other people.’ I could not 
help wondering why Mabel should show any consideration 
for anybody—had anybody ever loved her or made her 
feel wanted ? When Mabel left the Home, she had 
numerous jobs, lived for a time in lodgings, and then went 
to live with one of the members of her step-father’s 
family. Still Mabel was intensely unhappy and saw a 
great deal of her probation officer, the only person in her 
world to whom she could give genuine affection. But 
after eighteen months of probation Mabel came late one 
night to the probation officer’s private flat and confessed 
that she was again pregnant. She explained that she 
had always loved the father of her first child, that he 
was engaged to another girl, that this conception was 
entirely her own fault, and that the same man was the 
father of her coming child. A girl was born. Even the 
probation officer was never told the man’s name. Mabel 
permitted him to marry this girl and, presumably, to 
live happily ever after ; men take lightly the self-sacrifice 
of women. 

At the end of the probation I had a long talk with the 
probation officer about Mabel, who was then working, 
living in lodgings and seeing her baby regularly, the 
baby being with foster-parents. Both the probation 
officer and I agreed that the baby was the only real hope, 
but that it was unlikely that Mabel could continue 
indefinitely to provide for it unaided. The tragedy for 
us was that the probation officer was the only real friend 
that Mabel had. But after two years of probation a 
break had to come. We had done our best. The pro- 
bation officer kept in informal touch, but we shall 
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probably never know the end of the story. Perhaps that 
is as well. 

The girl’s Borstal Institution and the women’s prisons 
have many Mabels. The same applies to penal institu- 
tions for men. Many are there because of the effects of 
the psychological trauma which illegitimacy causes. 
There can be no successful campaign against human folly, 
but at least we as a nation can make it as easy as possible 
for unmarried mothers to obtain maintenance for the 
child from the men who have had their pleasures with 
them and who may be the child’s father. The more 
decent the court procedure for obtaining such maintenance, 
the more willing will the mothers be to take the necessary 
steps. No law could solve Mabel’s problem, but a better 
law might have solved her mother’s difficulties and thus 
given Mabel a better chance in life. 

A new bastardy law should start from the fact that in 
every dispute between the mother and the putative father 
the interests of three parties are concerned. The interests 
of the child should be uppermost. Money will not save 
the child from the drawbacks inherent in illegitimacy or 
from the psychological handicaps involved. But regular 
maintenance will at least permit decent arrangements to 
be made for its upbringing and education. 

It may be hoped that when the overdue reform of our 
bastardy law takes place, some new phraseology will be 
introduced. Let the word ‘ bastard’ remain the per- 
quisite of classical literature, French history, and plebeian 
abuse. It should give way to ‘natural child’ and 
bastardy proceedings should be termed ‘child main- 
tenance’ or ‘child paternity’ proceedings. The new 
Act might well be named the ‘ Natural Children Protection 
Act.’ But that is on the surface. It is primarily a new 
spirit that is required. 

CLAUD MULLINS. 
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Art. 3—FROM OXFORD TO THE ARMY. 


‘Toss you forit!’ ‘ Righto!’ The coin spun and came 
down heads. ‘ You win!’ said the first speaker, and 
handed over a ten-shilling note, his week’s pay. The 
other took it, and they left the doorway of the pay-office 
together. This same scene had taken place in the previous 
weeks, and although the unfortunate Pay Sergeant still 
highly disapproved—and rightly—of what occurred, he 
was by now growing accustomed to it. For of the two 
spinners, one had a title and the other aracing stud. They 
were in the ranks of His Majesty’s Army because there 
was a war on, but they did not intend that this fact should 
deter them either from their pleasures or what they con- 
sidered to be their sense of proportion. 

At the outbreak of war and during the two or three 
months which followed, several hundreds of young men, 
mostly of a certain standing in education, position, or 
wealth, were taken into the army for direct training as 
officers with Emergency Commissions. They were placed 
in Officer Cadet Training Units (O.C.T.Us.), given the 
status of privates till the end of their courses of training, 
and in fact represented in flesh and blood the Government’s 
determination not to repeat one of the gravest mistakes of 
1914. 

In the last war the expansion of the army without loss 
of efficiency was seriously jeopardised by a great wastage 
of valuable human assets. Thousands of the better 
educated and better equipped young men of this country 
were permitted to join up and go abroad in the ranks. 
Consequently the best promotions were not always made 
to commissioned rank and leadership in the army suffered 
—with who knows how many extra casualties? In this 
war the Government policy has been to start the flow 
through the O.C.T.Us. with men drawn straight from 
civil life, and only then to maintain it with promotions 
from the ranks. This latter is naturally the only con- 
ceivably fair policy for anything but the initial phase of 
the war. It was, however, this initial phase which pre- 
sented the vital problem. 

Those who were taken into the army before Christmas 
as potential officers represented, in the main, men of 
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university educational standing. This, however, is a 
wide category. It included at one end a considerable 
number of young men from all the leading provincial 
universities of Great Britain—Edinburgh, Manchester, 
Bristol, and the rest. While at the other end were 
that lucky élite, consisting, first, of those who had been 
to or were still at Oxford or Cambridge, and secondly, 
those who from reasons of title, wealth, or family stood 
among the highest in the land. 

I was one of those who had been at Oxford. And I 
joined my O.C.T.U. in October; it was not for the 
Infantry, but for another branch of the army. At first 
I was typical of the predominating type. We numbered 
only about forty-five cadets and those who were not from 
one of the two great universities had just been transferred 
from peacetime Sandhurst or Woolwich. By the middle 
of the winter it was, however, clear that the army had 
been as good as Mr Hore Belisha’s word. Direct recruit- 
ment had been stopped and entry to the O.C.T.Us. could 
only be obtained through the ranks. This was, indeed, 
the crowning measure of Mr Hore Belisha’s highly success- 
ful tenure of the War Ministry. The measure was, of 
course, immediately due to the war ; but there were many 
thousands of men in the ranks of the army who felt that 
it was a fitting close to an administration which had in- 
spired the whole body of the army with new life. 

There has been great public controversy about waste. 
Waste of brain-power, of men able to do a better job 
than that into which war forces them, is inevitable in 
national upheaval. It is inherent in war. It is war. 
And those—few—who have on occasion urged the better 
employment of the young ability of the country than as 
subalterns have in effect merely been expressing our com- 
mon contempt and loathing for war. It is a wicked 
waste that a man who has obtained, say, a good degree 
at a leading British university should spend perhaps 
some years of the best part of his life at war as a subaltern 
—terrible, lamentable waste. But just such is all war. 
That is the reason for avoiding war. And when we are 
forced to war we have to use, and waste, all the men and 
all the material lying to our hand. 

And yet it is incorrect to believe that the subaltern 
does not require intellect. He does, more and more in a 
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modern army. He needs to be quick to understand, and 
he needs, if he is in anything but the Infantry, to be no 
small measure of a technician. The army, and so the 
nation, cannot afford to do without his intellect, any 
more than it can afford to do without the leadership 
which he, as a trained and developed young man, should 
be in a position to give. 

It is true, of course, that when a man has had his 
mental powers overtrained to the exclusion of his character, 
he is not likely to be the type of individual best suited to 
lead his more ordinary fellows. But this is only strictly 
the case with the highly trained specialist, such as the 
artist or musician—what, with no misplaced ill will, 
might be termed the ‘ Professor type.’ It clearly does 
not hold true in regard to the normal, properly balanced 
undergraduate. 

The latter has, indeed, been found by experience 
better suited to leadership than most other kinds of 
people. In the army the men usually react well to him, 
for the reason that he represents most nearly the type of 
Regular Officer whom they, whether Regulars themselves, 
Territorials, or even just wartime soldiers, have grown 
accustomed to respect and obey. The army, after all, 
is probably the most conservative national organisation 
in England to-day, and it has been built on the rock of 
class difference—no mean rock, albeit one which the 
twentieth century is rapidly wearing away. The secon- 
dary reason is that the young man himself, from training 
and upbringing, usually finds himself more easily at home 
in positions requiring a little initiative and sense of 
responsibility than does, say, the average man promoted 
from a tedious automatic job in civil life or from the ranks. 

In the French army the relationship between officers 
and men is very different from that in our own. There 
exists a greater sense of equality and so camaraderie. 
It springs originally from the fact that every Frenchman, 
high or low, has taken his turn of compulsory military 
service in his early twenties, and there learned to share 
alike with his neighbour and to know him. One of the 
first big things which struck me when I joined the army 
was the great gulf fixed between the man who is a com- 
missioned officer and the man who is not. To be an 
officer is everything. It is to be recognised as a superior 
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in a fashion that would not have been admitted in civil 
life for the last thirty years. So much is this so that it 
seems strange that as a nation we should put ourselves on 
the same plane politically as the French, who reproduce 
in all walks of life a truer democracy than we do and who 
carry it out in a spirit to which at present we undoubtedly 
do not seriously aspire. 

But our system works well enough ; and it appears to 
suit us. And this surely is no moment to try and change 
it. But it depends for its future success on the ability 
and tact of the young officer of to-day. And that is why 
it is so important, this question of who and what are the 
men now going to the O.C.T.Us. 

In many cases they are, as they have to be, chosen 
mainly for their technical qualifications. Much, indeed, 
depends in the field on subalterns in the Engineers, 
Signals, or Artillery. And many of those who have the 
suitable qualifications are now flowing through the 
O.C.T.Us. In so doing they raise sharply the question 
of whether they are in other ways as suitable material 
for commissioned rank as university men with the kind 
of brain developed by more general education. 

One of the great experiences of being in the army is 
the constant and varied contact with men in walks and 
stations of life other than your own, men whom you 
would probably never have met if there had been no 
war. Even a few months of this fierce and refreshing 
mixing has made me feel wiser about my fellow beings 
than I was as a civilian—I believe all of us feel the same. 
And among the impressions forced on me has been one 
that the man who has concentrated on one single track 
all his life does not find it easy to become overnight the 
many-sided individual who makes the good junior officer. 
He very frequently achieves it with great success, but I 
think he finds it harder than the fellow with a width of 
youthful experience—perhaps the most valuable type of 
experience anyone can have ! 

To-day once again we are building a citizen army. 
And once again the streets of our cities are being filled 
with men in uniform, each of them as different from, say, 
the hardbitten rascals of the Crimean War era, bearded, 
rough, and often illiterate, as an artist from a peasant. 
Probably at only one period of English history prior to 
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the South African War did civilians go a-fighting in any 
number. Cromwell himself was in many respects 4 
civilian to the last, in spite of his great reputation as a 
soldier. And his Ironsides, officers and men, came straight 
from that civilian life the liberties of which they fought so 
valiantly to defend. 

Modern army life is a matter of brain as well as brawn. 
But in the past, although military leaders such as Crom- 
well, Wellington, or Napoleon, have possessed high 
intellectual capacity, apart from certain senior officers 
and a few isolated examples among the lower commissioned 
ranks, the armies under them have seldom been able to 
boast the same attainments. Cromwell’s officers were 
fine gentlemen and sober idealists, and much of their 
rank and file was of a grade not seen for many years after 
them. But even so it is doubtful whether those gallant 
civilians in arms could count among them the intellectual 
qualities of a British army of to-day or of twenty-five 
years ago. 

Many have gloomily compared this struggle of ours 
with the Napoleonic wars. Once again we are fighting a 
mighty Continental power seeking utter military domina- 
tion—and it will be the end of us if we lose. The com- 
parison is true enough—except that war in the modern 
world affects every level of national life and forces us, as 
the Napoleonic wars did not do, to conscript every able 
man in the country. The Duke of Wellington himself 
proved his great abilities in non-military affairs during 
the three decades that succeeded the battle of Waterloo, 
when, amongst other things, he became Prime Minister of 
England. But his troops in the French wars could lay 
no more claim than those of Cromwell, indeed, probably 
less, to be a cross-cut of the nation. They were be- 
whiskered ruffians, much as the armies before and after 
them. 

The last war saw this whole nation in arms for the 
first time. It was a civilian’s war. Poet and artist, 
writer and scientist all rolled alike in the mud of Flanders ; 
gone were the days when either death or victory were 
confined to the professionals. And this is so again to-day. 
Already our small regular army has been swamped many 
times over by the inflow of men from every corner of 
civil life. And with them seems to come to oil the rusty 
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machinery of warfare some of the quiet skill and ability 
of peace. Indeed, there is something more terrifyingly 
formidable about this ubiquitous, gentle prowess than in 
all the old-fashioned thunder of guns. 

Little is known yet of the army leaders in this war, and 
I suppose least of all by the men and young officers under 
them. There seems, however, to be a wide hope that 
they will prove greater than those who, for all their quali- 
ties, occupied the positions of generalship with no especial 
merit from 1914 to 1918. Foch, perhaps, was the only 
one outstanding. Haig, as John Buchan has written, 
cannot enter the small circle of the greater captains. He 
was an able, ambitious, and industrious soldier, but no 
more. Indeed, it is strange that when for the first time 
in history the army possessed a goodly proportion of the 
brains of the country, its commanders hardly equalled 
the calibre of others who had gone before. 

I have, like many others, always looked a little askance 
at the army, shared few of its views, and known little 
about its organisation. But now I am part of it. Many 
of us in uniform to-day have felt the same, and now find 
ourselves in a similar position, successors to the soldiers 
who through the centuries have trodden the paths of 
glory and of death. And my first contact with the army 
surprised me; I was struck by the courteousness and 
efficiency of those I first met in authority. I had not, 
however, been in the O.C.T.U. for more than a month 
or two before I suffered what I held to be severe disillusion- 
ment ! 

Indeed, as the weeks went by, a kind of spasmodic, 
sullen anger used to grow on many of us. At least, we 
liked to think it did. And we relished the feeling that we, 
and only we, were able to discern the multitude of blunders, 
futilities, and unnecessary hardships about us. We com- 
plained bitterly to one another and cursed in impotent 
rage against those whom we thought were to blame, for 
we were in no position to try and rearrange our surround- 
ings as we thought fit. Our resentment of much that was 
done in the effort of making young officers out of us was a 
deep one. 

Yet, all the while, behind our baffled fury we knew 
well why we were where we were—that, indeed, we were 
only alive for purposes different from any that we had 
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known before in our lives. And we understood, I think, 
one and all the reasons why we were at war. We knew 
that there was no alternative. So we carried on, and in 
doing so our manner changed and our feelings softened. 

After all, the contrast between the methods of Oxford 
and the methods of the army is a great one. I well 
remember how, in my first encounter as an undergraduate 
with H. A. L. Fisher, he addressed me—straight from 
school—as ‘ Mister,’ and how I saw in that moment of 
surprise the whole principle of the Oxford system standing 
clear before my eyes—to foster the individual and bring 
out his personality and his character. In the army the 
approach is vastly different, as it must be—at least at 
first. For you are there to obey orders which may be 
difficult to obey ; you are there to undergo many things 
from which you would instinctively withdraw ; and you 
are there, above all, to work along with the fellow beside 
you, whoever and whatever he may be. And that is not 
an easy lesson to learn by heart in a day. 

It is, indeed, one of the tremendous problems in build- 
ing an army, this question of initiative versus discipline. 
And many words have been written to prove that lack 
of good discipline prevents any body of troops from 
being first class. Yet, on the other hand, if all in- 
dividuality and power of initiative is crushed there is 
nothing left but groups of robots—and even in modern 
war the machine must be controlled by thinking man. 
Whatever solution is found it must in some respect be a 
compromise. And in this war of ours to-day it seems to 
be found in the selection of officers from the ranks and in 
their continuing to be regarded as privates until the end 
of their courses of training. They are prospective leaders, 
yet they are vigorously restrained until the final day of 
leadership. Hence have come some of the restrictions 
against which so many intelligent minds have reacted so 
violently and in vain during their early O.C.T.U. 
existences ! 

But there are many young men who were once under- 
graduates with me and who, now in khaki, do not share 
my views. Gallant and sturdy spirits these, and I envy 
them. They have dived where we have only waded 
in. And at present they are swimming strongly in mid- 
stream. They enjoy a uniform and all—that tremendous 
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all—which it implies. They are happy in their comrade- 
ship and their hearts are a little drunk with the valiant 
new days they are living. But we know as well as they 
—from which springs the mutual trust that binds us— 
that we too will breast the stream and that each with our 
own stroke will successfully cross the flood of war and 
reach the farther bank. But, for my part, I cannot 
overnight abandon my past for the rigours of the present. 
I need time. 

I have said that being in the army, particularly in 
wartime, means that you get to know men you would 
probably not have known intimately in peace. And I 
have spoken of the many apparent futilities facing the 
intelligent citizen under arms. Ben Haskett—I shall 
call him that, since it is not his real name—is a corporal 
and provides an example of both these statements. He 
used to be in the Regular Army; then he gave it up 
and entered industry ; in the summer of last year he was 
called up from the Reserve list, and now he finds himself 
once again back where he started. 

There were some sixteen of us in one training squad 
who had at some time during the last ten years been up 
at Oxford—together with one unfortunate who had been 
at Cambridge. And there were two weeks during which 
we were placed under the partial care of Corporal Ben 
Haskett—for instruction. We all realised from the first 
day that most of what he was ordered to teach us, indeed, 
most of what he was able to teach us we knew already. 
And we also realised that he was not able nor self-confident 
enough to attempt to do the job properly. And that was 
the futility—most of our hours with him were sheer waste. 
But there was the other side of the picture. Many of us 
made friends with him and learned much about him, his 
past, and his hopes for the future. His past had touched 
mine. He had been a prominent agitator in a strike 
which had seriously inconvenienced many thousands of 
people—including myself. At the time, I remember, I 
thought poorly of the strikers; they seemed to be ill- 
advised and unjustified trouble-makers. But in the army 
with Ben Haskett I lived that strike as if I had been his 
right-hand man all through it. 

The army is a byword for swearing ; though, indeed, 
a well-chosen oath, if properly delivered, need be no less 
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satisfying in the ears of the listener than in the mind of the 
swearer. The soldier has cursed his way through the 
pages of history—usually with justification. And to-day 
barracks still ring with language as bad as any in the days 
of the past. For the mere fact that a man can contain 
his words at home does not mean that he will fail to be 
reduced to the most violent modes of expression by the 
shocks and jars of army life! I have lived with my 
Oxford friends and I have lived with others, and I think 
Oxford’s sons swear least of them all. It might be tempt- 
ing to take pride in this fact, on the ground that they are 
better able to control themselves. But that is not so, 
and the reason is a deeper one. The truth of the matter 
lies both in their greater adaptability and in the fact that 
their education has produced something more than a mere 
veneer of civilisation. 

Of the two other besetting faults of the soldier, drinking 
and stealing, the one a vice and the other a crime, Oxford’s 
sons come out extremely well on balance. A fruitful 
topic of conversation in a barrack-room is the quantity 
of liquor consumed on a given occasion. They are no 
drunkards, but they can, like everyone else, make merry. 
I remember how struck I was when, in full innocence, I 
first came to learn that for many people the object of 
drinking beer, or in fact anything else alcoholic, is not 
the flavour but the effect. Many of these people are in 
the army. And I think perhaps that it is fair praise to 
say that, at the least, Oxford’s sons are not usually among 
them. 

As regards stealing, Oxford is almost blameless. We 
descend to most things, but we do not regularly steal. 
Thieving is an old fault in the army and a viciously active 
one at the present time. You are lucky if you survive 
a year in the ranks without losing something to which you 
attach value. The danger seems to be greater in war than 
in peace—for three reasons. First, because the culprit 
cannot, if discovered, be punished by ejection from the 
army; secondly, because the fact that there is a war on 
has lowered the general moral tone everywhere; and 
thirdly, because many of the country’s petty criminals 
are now in the armed services, and they infect their 
comrades. 

In a few words of last war reminiscence, published in 
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the spring number of the magazine ‘ Oxford,’ A. P. 
Herbert has two conclusions and one warning to set 
before my generation. For the warning he uses two 
magnificent measuring rods. ‘ You will find your life 
less tough,’ he says, ‘ than ours of 1914, but do not expect 
to find it so funny!’ Tough and funny. These are 
certainly two of the main characteristics of an army life. 
Much of that life may be tough and a great deal of it is 
certain to be funny. War is never a luxurious entertain- 
ment, and I am sure each of us, whatever we are doing 
in any of the services and whatever we have been 
accustomed to before, must have had moments at least 
when we thought our new lives tough. Yet we have 
laughed at it too, for it is uproariously funny. 

Of the two conclusions, the first is that, contrary to 
what some people would have us believe, the ‘ Oxford 
accent’ and the ‘Old School Tie’ are not impossible 
burdens on their possessors when they have to move 
among the rank and file of this great country. On the 
contrary, those two attributes can command respect, 
and this is an initial advantage to any man. They 
make it easy, however, to cause offence. And in the army, 
as at school, offensiveness, whether intended or un- 
intentional, has a habit of recoiling on the giver’s head in a 
way that is not so true of civil life! The owner of an 
‘ Oxford accent ’ must beware, but if he does he can still 
walk freely among the pleasant, kindly ranks of honest 
Englishmen. 

A. P. Herbert’s second conclusion is that six months 
in the ranks do most young men good. Certainly—but 
the question is, How much? Clearly an indefinitely 
extended boorish existence is harmful. That, indeed, 
is one of the grave dangers of a long war, that it tends to 
sap the culture of a man formerly skilled in the arts of 
peace. But a short, sharp period of animal life is prob- 
ably in the end refreshing. It knocks the frills out of 
all but the hardiest characters. 

Any of us who have been to the university—and I 
say that, as always, in no spirit of boasting, but only in 
one of pride in the faithfulness of my angel of Good 
Fortune—have found our time as privates a real shaking 
up. We have mostly found a discomfort and incon- 
venience unknown to us hitherto. And the atmosphers 
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in which we have lived has frequently been at first entirely 
alien to us. Yet out of this testing period have un- 
doubtedly come certain advantages to us. 

First, our general outlook on life has changed. In 
the case of many of us this is only a very gradual process 
and has not gone far yet. But the direction of change 
is indicated by the fact that it will enable us to face possible 
conditions of social upheaval and relative poverty after 
the war better than our original outlook would have 
done. 

Secondly, we have, as this implies, become more 
adaptable than we formerly were. I know, for my part, 
I have gained greatly in this vital and sometimes difficult 
quality. We are ready now to turn our hands to whatever 
may be required of us in a way that we did not know a 
year ago. In the days of peace we were, let us say, 
solicitors, architects, or lawyers. We had entered or 
planned to enter a particular profession or trade. Now 
to-day we have exchanged this one-track occupation 
for that of general handyman—the perspiring butt of 
Fortune. 

Thirdly, we have grown in individual moral stature 
and become, accordingly, more developed citizens. I 
cannot believe that any of us have failed to gain even a 
little in self-reliance and self-confidence since our enlist- 
ment. This may seem strange—it has puzzled me much 
—when I recall that my keenest impression of all on 
going to the O.C.T.U. was that we were being treated like 
preparatory-school boys. The explanation lies in the 
fact, so characteristic of the army, that while every angle 
of your life is a source of potential interference and 
administration from above, it is up to you, and you alone, 
to look after yourself and improve your lot. No one 
around you really cares what happens to you—or what you 
do so long as you comply with the regulations. Only 
yourself: and you care desperately. At least, I do. 

Fourthly, and perhaps most important of all, this 
shaking up has lifted us out of much of our complacency 
and made some of us question a few of the answers 
we had so conveniently accepted to the great problems 
of moral, social, and even political life. It is not, of 
course, everyone who tackles these problems. With some 
they trickle, as it were, off a good oily duck’s back. And 
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ducks are usually contented creatures. But we are not 
all blessed with moral obliviousness and an easy-going 
conscience. It would, indeed, have been strange if so 
great a turmoil of humanity as that of to-day had failed 
to waken a little questioning in some hearts. Our national 
order and all it stands for has been challenged to the death, 
and in meeting that challenge as it is given, we only do 
right to search for new truths about ourselves. And 
our new lives have given us fresh angles from which to 
look into the mirror. 

Since the age of about seventeen—and for some of 
us that is ten and more years ago—we have been 
accustomed to a certain amount of peace and quiet when 
working or reading or writing. At school perhaps we 
had little privacy, but since then we have generally had 
as much as we have needed. To-day, however, we have 
neither quiet nor privacy. We sleep in wooden barrack- 
room huts, each holding from fifteen to twenty of us; 
and besides the continual coming and going of army boots 
and the perpetual conversation of their wearers, there is 
the wireless. For our first months we had no canteen 
and nowhere to sit or congregate except our barrack-rooms. 
These were our living-quarters for the whole round of the 
clock. 

Nor were they made unduly congenial for us. They 
had to be kept in inspection-proof order—no suitcases 
under beds, nothing but parts of the regulation equipment 
on the three pegs which were allotted to each man, spare 
boots (one pair) polished, including the soles, beds dressed 
by the right as on parade, no books, papers, or other 
property left lying about, everything else in the tall, 
cumbersome lockers. These are not the living conditions 
of civilised man. They are the hard—but not so hard— 
surroundings of young men training to fight for their 
country. They are the rough environment of civilisation 
descending into the arena and turning its progeny to 
barbarian war. 

It seems inevitable that there should be a Philistine 
atmosphere in any group of soldiers, whether they have 
just joined or whether they have had years of experience. 
I was not surprise to find that our squad of Oxford men 
behaved like any other squad. We were no Pharisees, 
preening ourselves on our superiority. We cursed and 
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got drunk, shouted, ragged, and argued like anyone else 
—as a body. Collectively we were Philistines and so real 
soldiers. 

But individually we each felt, as I did, that our past, 
though fading fast like a pleasant, unbelievable dream, 
was none the less real and still projected itself into the 
present. We still discussed music and art. We read— 
besides P. G. Wodehouse—a little Scott and a little 
Dickens. We even spent part of our week-end leave at 
the Queen’s Hall. Silently, in ourselves, we sometimes 
enjoyed the sunrise on our 6.45 a.m. parades. And many 
a time while there, being barked at as if I were a lunatic, 
I have envied those R.A.F. men who roared heavily 
just over our heads; for they have a duty which carries 
them among the greatest beauty of the earth. And war 
has not robbed us—or them—of a sense of beauty. 

The life of a soldier is undeniably barbaric. Our 
thoughts are only small oases in a wilderness of Mars. 
The soldier’s purpose is bestial and the circumstances of 
his life are rough and crude. It is one of the first sad 
lessons the educated man must learn when he goes to 
war—that he will see no more of either the spiritual or 
material refinements of cultivated life. I found this a 
bitter lesson and one that was no whit softened by the 
fact that it was unavoidable. 

There are certain kinds of men who do not think as 
I do about these matters. They are the old-fashioned 
professional soldiers—happily a dying race. But to-day 
is still theirs and all that it portends. Here is war, 
and their lives are a training for war. Here in full per- 
formance is the play which they have spent their lives 
rehearsing. A million times are they lucky. They are 
able to see civilisation totter on the terrific brink of black 
disaster and call it all just the work of an afternoon—and 
I profoundly admire them for it. There is something 
hardy and well-armoured about them. They seem able 
to take life in their stride. Life . . . after all, what is 
it? Their answer is a silent one, for they do not read it 
up in books. Aldershot, their town, hideous, Philistine, 
and invaluable, with a peacetime population of about 
34,000 people, has no proper bookshop. 

We talk little of war in the army. We listen to the 
news on the B.B.C., but pass few serious or intelligent 
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comments upon it. The development of the war seems 
only to have a passing interest for most of us. This, 
I think, is probably due to the fact that when we put on 
khaki we did not expect to take it off for several years. 
And until more than twelve months of war have gone 
by, we shall probably not regard anything that happens 
as of final importance to us. We are, in fact, fairly 
numb to the present and look forward only to the day when 
all will be over. Our day-to-day conversations spring 
almost entirely from our immediate surroundings. 

This is the general feeling, but there are those who, 
like myself, do not share it. We are a minority. Some 
of my most pleasant and fanciful discussions have been 
held over the body of The War. In our several obstinate 
viewpoints a few of us have each wrangled bitterly over 
what we consider to be the political and strategical 
possibilities of the struggle. Should we attack Russia 
by helping Finland ? Was it a German blunder to invade 
Scandinavia ? What will be the outcome of the invasion 
of the Netherlands ? Can we deal effectively with Italy ? 
Will Turkey allow us free enough use of the Straits to 
rescue Rumania? These, and the many other questions 
which have been tossed from side to side over the dinner- 
tables and in the pubs of England, have also found their 
way—if only hesitantly—to our barrack-room. But once 
there they have been discussed with vigour and skill 
by a few of those who will themselves have to go and help 
arrange the final answers when their time comes. 

Oxford has a name which it hardly deserves. It is 
not a seething centre of political activity. Those in- 
terested in politics there are only a minor proportion of 
the whole, and a great many even of them lose interest 
in politics when they first go down from the university. 
Our squad of Oxford men in the O.C.T.U. were no excep- 
tion. They were not vitally interested in discussing 
political matters. Many, indeed, considered the prevail- 
ing political situation satisfactory, and there the matter 
rested so far as they were concerned. They were not 
rabid Socialists who wanted to turn the country upside 
down, nor were they generally imaginative enough to 
want any Government other than that of Mr Chamber- 
lain. If you approached them about it, they all asked, 
What is the alternative? Many of them thought Mr 
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Churchill’s speeches, particularly those during the first 
four months of the war, undignified in their abuse of the 
Germans. 

The things that to us really matter are indeed vastly 
different from these. Picture, instead, a world where 
the personality of your Company Commander and your 
Sergeant Major counts for everything, where the awful 
vagaries of winter weather make life either bearable or 
unbearable, where the amount and cooking of the food, 
the petty restrictions, and, above all, what you have 
done and what you are going to do on leave constitute 
the main orb of your interests. These are the things you 
curse about when they turn out badly for you, and only 
forget when they turn out well. 

Then there is the work itself. One of my greatest 
difficulties in this ‘ Specialist ’ course has been a mental 
and psychological one. I found myself admirably 
equipped at first by my simple willingness to do what I 
was told and do it moderately well. But then, without 
any warning of the change expected of us, we were set to 
work—for example—to learn the theory of electricity in 
six weeks. This meant hard, deliberate brain work such 
as I had never expected to do in the army, and at first 
I found it almost impossible to change my attitude of 
mind even sufficiently to do myself justice. 

It seems to me vitally important, this question of 
attitude of mind. It is so easy to err in either extreme. 
The eager, conscientious young man who is eaten up with 
enthusiasm and loses all sense of proportion till he comes 
to believe that the army is the beginning and end of 
everything is no more likely to be a success as a soldier 
than the vaguely pacifist fellow, who, fed up, joined the 
army at the outbreak of war because circumstances com- 
pelled him to do so. Happily, the average cadet to-day 
represents a fair mean between the two. He does not 
forget that the army itself is in many of its ways an 
anachronism, and only likely to fill, say, two or three 
years of his life. But at the same time he also knows full 
well that service in it is now an inescapable job, and that 
consequently a little enthusiasm—relish, Mr Churchill 
might say—will go far to make it more bearable and him 
more efficient. For myself, I find this no easy thing. We 
in our twenties are not, I think, fully able to appreciate 
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heart and soul that bitter, steadfast feeling of the genera- 
tion older than ourselves—that this time il faut en finir. 
We do not most of us remember anything at all about the 
Great War. 

Real esprit de corps is an impressive thing. It has a 
compelling power that can override any but the strongest- 
minded of individuals. In our squad of university men 
we created it. All my life I have made a point of mixing 
with people, talking to them, and trying to get to know a 
little about them. And I would have expected to do 
this when I joined the O.C.T.U. But I did not do it; 
nor did others, who felt, I am sure, much as I did. We 
maintained our squad as a close corporation, and it was a 
long time before any of us struck up a close friendship 
with anyone outside it. Our daily life naturally aided 
and abetted us, for we worked, slept, took our leisure, and 
usually ate together. I do not pretend that this was an 
entirely good thing. 

In many ways the most remarkable thing about this 
clannishness of ours was the tolerance it received from 
everyone else. The reason lay, I think, in the fact that 
there are so many different kinds of people rubbing 
shoulders in an army that nothing but a mutually tolerant 
attitude can even hope to promote peaceful living! 
Only by leaving it to the other fellow to mind his own 
business can anyone hope to be allowed alone with 
his own. And perhaps if we have only learned to be 
tolerant and keep some of our thoughts to ourselves, most 
of us have at least gained something from our experience as 
cadets. 

Our sense of comradeship brought out the significance 
of an episode. During the early weeks of our time in the 
0.C.T.U. we as a squad had a mild dispute with our 
Sergeant Gym Instructor. We objected to what in our 
opinion was the excessive and quite unnecessary amount 
of sport being officially organised—and only those who 
have suffered from too much official organisation in the 
army can know what that means. There seemed to be a 
spate of inter-squad ‘recreational team competitions ’ 
descending upon us—in boxing, hockey, swimming, and 
so forth. The Sergeant Instructor argued, as I have no 
doubt his excellent training prompted him to do, that 
since esprit de corps is deliberately taught in the army by 
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the careful promotion of group pride, we, by not wishing 
to take part in these competitions, were showing how 
much we lacked any sense of unity—and therefore how 
much we needed the very things that we were objecting 
to! It was useless to tell him that we were united as no 
other squad and for deeper reasons than any of his inter- 
squad competitions could induce. He did not under- 
stand. 

Comradeship in the army is vital to the well-being of 
the service. It performs two main functions. In the 
first place, a group of men with little or no sense of com- 
radeship is unlikely to be as contented, happy, or proficient 
as one which possesses this spirit in a high degree. And 
in the second, there springs from it a real willingness to 
share and work together even in the most hazardous and 
unpleasant conditions, which can be nothing but gain 
from the point of view of martial efficiency. 

Of those in my Oxford squad, about half were at the 
university at the outbreak of war. The rest had mostly 
entered professions; and already were beginning to 
develop the several types of character suited to their 
callings. These are men who had settled something of 
their futures in their minds, and they—like the hundreds 
of thousands of men in England who have since been called 
up—had to make a deep break with the past to enter the 
army. They will end the war—those who do—having 
forgotten much they once knew and learned in its place 
much that they never thought to know because it is mostly 
of little use in the daily round of civilisation. And they 
hardly relish the prospect. 

In contrast, the war undoubtedly came as a splendid 
stopgap in the careers of some of those others who were 
nearing the end or had just completed their university 
days. For they mostly faced the unknown, without jobs 
in view and leaving a past behind them which the im- 
mediate future would find it hard to emulate. In their 
case the army constitutes a job, a hard and unpleasant 
job, but none the less a job, their first job. And as such 
it offers, in moments of glorious optimism, a tantalising 
prospect. Nor are they losing anything, for their com- 
petitors are in it too. Accordingly, the impact of army 
life on them is very different from that on some older men. 
For they have so little to lose and possibly so much to 
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gain. A golden future may be theirs and this sordid 
tragedy may point them the road to it. 

There is, however, yet a third category. And I feel 
that for my part I probably belong in it, rather than in 
either of the others. We are those, no longer so much 
of a minority as we were, who realise that whether or 
not we were in ruts before the war, we shall probably 
have been jolted out of them afterwards for ever. Many 
of us, nay, most, will probably be unable through force 
of circumstances to go back when all is over to those same 
tasks we were doing before September 1939. 

But many, too, will have seen visions of new worlds 
during the dark days of bloodshed, and when the smoke 
of battle has cleared away will choose to set out and con- 
quer them, abandoning the past. There were hundreds 
of thousands of men in the last war who were glad to have 
thrown up their humdrum jobs, and there will be thousands 
in this. Many of them found new and interesting lives 
in the 1920’s, and went to places they had never heard of 
and probably never dreamed about before the war. And 
the same will be true again. Already the high hedges 
are being torn down, and in their stead in many a heart 
great, broad plains, new realms of possible activity, 
different and exciting, are stretching as far as the eye of 
the mind can reach. 

Allthis war hasdone. All this the army has put within 
the range of our vision. And all these things this fearful 
shaking up which has become our lot will make more 
possible. I venture to think that if a new world there 
need be after this war—and I am sure there will—the 
men who have had to change the calm waters of ancient 
Oxford for the evil battlefields of war will be better 
suited to build it than they would have been if these 
terrible experiences had never lain in their path. 

And it will need a new dawn, this cracking, struggling 
civilisation of ours. Let us be certain of that. All the 
nonsense which has been spoken from ihe housetops 
during the last few years about our economics, our 
politics, and our sociology has failed completely to carry 
us forward. Instead, our world has allowed itself to be 
challenged by the iron grey swastikas of the devil. And 
the challenge has been thrown down with a vivid chance 
of success. 
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In our hearts, we who form the actual legions of sanity, 
we wish for a security our twentieth-century lives have 
never known. We long for a security from which brave 
deeds may be attempted, but on which they are not 
forced. Yet we are no believers in frantic change for its 
own sake, nor in the half-thought-out ideas which some- 
times give rise to it. Nor yet again are we complete 
believers in this dangerously static and often hypocritical 
thing called English Democracy. We have been sufficiently 
educated and fostered by this great country of ours to be 
able to see some of the things that are wrong with it, and 
to ache to put them right. And we go forward with our 
faith in this as our eventual destiny, in no mood to 
protect only that which is, but determined also to preserve 
the promised glories of that which, out of this Armageddon, 
we hope shall be. 

R. J. M. GooLtp-ADAMs. 
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Art. 4.—_THE LOCATION OF INDUSTRY AND THE 
DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION. 


EIGHTY or a hundred years ago the public mind in this 
country was dominated by two currents of thought, the 
Benthamite and the evangelical-humanitarian. So far 
as they united they produced a fervid, sensitive generation, 
alive to miseries suffered and wrongs done, no less self- 
conscious and critical than our own. What distinguishes 
our generation is no unique excess of conscience, but the 
way in which it views the present not merely by the light 
of the past but also by the light of that future into which 
the present is insensibly dissolving. A writer in the 
‘Quarterly Review’ of July 1860 was discussing the 
extraordinary prosperity of the cotton industry and its 
unsatisfied demands upon the supply of labour : 


‘A manufacturer informs us,’ he wrote, ‘ that at least 20,000 
additional operatives—men, women, and children—are re- 
quired in Lancashire alone, to enable the existing mills, and 
those in course of erection, to be worked satisfactorily. Mr 
Bright may recommend artisans to emigrate and the Govern- 
ment may offer a free passage to Australia at the expense of 
the colonial funds, but what is really wanted is, not emigration 
from England, but immigration into the manufacturing 
districts themselves.’ 


The writer did not pause to think, What will happen to 
the districts from which these 20,000 come? How far 
will agriculture be drained to supply these migrants ? 
Is a half-derelict countryside to be set against a flourishing- 
ing cotton-town ? Still less did he ask himself, How 
long will this miraculous prosperity last ? What is going 
to happen to these 20,000 and all the thousands who 
preceded them when some day—as it must—the bubble 
bursts ? This intense preoccupation with the moment, 
this exclusion from the vision of all but the present and 
the immediate past and future, gave the Victorians that 
solidity and sureness which are among their enviable 
characteristics. Enviable, but (for us) irrecoverable. If 
we fail to dominate the present it is because we realise, 
as they did not, how precarious and unstable an abstrac- 
tion it is: a mere drop of water taken from a stream, 
telling nothing of its pace, its direction, or its depth. 

D2 
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In January there was issued (delayed a little by the 
war) the report of the Royal Commission on the Distri- 
bution of the Industrial Population (Cmd. 6153). The 
Commission’s terms of reference illustrate perfectly this 
attitude of the public mind. It was 


‘to inquire into the causes which have influenced the present 
geographical distribution of the industrial population of Great 
Britain and the probable direction of any change in that 
distribution in the future ; to consider what social, economic 
or strategical disadvantages arise from the concentration of 
industries or of the industrial population in large towns or 
in particular areas of the country; and to report what 
remedial measures if any should be taken in the national 
interest.’ 


Without over-analysis it is possible to discover fourteen 
separate questions which it thus became the duty of the 
Commission to investigate. 

The questions themselves fall into three classes: 
historical inquiries into the past, speculations into the 
future, and consideration of certain absolute values, such 
as the social disadvantages of concentration in large towns. 


These three classes of question depend for their answers 
upon material of very different kinds. The first can be 
answered by the use of the generally accepted facts of 
economic history. These facts cannot be complete and 
cannot be of equal evidential value, but if their limitations 
are recognised they can serve their purpose. The second 
class of question (for example, ‘ the probable direction of 
any change in that distribution in the future ’) depends 
for its answer partly on deductions from material accumu- 
lated for the first and partly on assumptions regarding the 
continuance of certain basic conditions. To take the most 
obvious illustration, a continuance of economic nationalism 
would have very different effects upon this particular 
problem from those attending upon a revival of free trade. 
The third class of question can only be answered by 
reference to standards of judgment which it is very diffi- 
cult to formulate. What constitutes a ‘social dis- 
advantage ’ must obviously be determined by one’s idea 
of what constitutes a social advantage, and that, in its 
turn, depends upon a conception of what is the best social 
system. It may be said at once (although reference will 
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necessarily be made to the point again) that the answers 
to this third class of question are—perhaps naturally— 
the weakest part of the Report. 

It will be convenient to see, in the first place, what has 
happened and why it has happened. In 1700 the most 
densely populated parts of England (besides London) 
were a belt of counties running from the Bristol Channel 
to the Suffolk coast, omitting Essex and Cambridgeshire 
but extending from and including Warwickshire on the 
north and Wiltshire on the south. The thinly populated 
group, with between 50 and 100 people to the square mile, 
included counties so different to our minds as Durham, 
Lancashire, Cornwall, and Dorset. By 1750 population 
was creeping north and north-west. Lancashire was in 
the same group as Gloucestershire and Warwickshire ; 
Durham had come up to Somerset and Wiltshire. By 1800 
the picture had undergone further alterations. London, 
Surrey, and Lancashire were in the lead ; the once highly- 
placed counties of Suffolk, Oxford, and Northampton had 
fallen far behind. In 1901 the belt of the most densely 
populated areas ran not across England but roughly from 
south-east to north-west, from London and the residential- 
commercial area around it to Lancashire, the West Riding, 
and the North-East Coast. 

The predominant feature of this period had been the 
increasing localisation of industry. At the time of Defoe, 
for instance, the woollen industry was widely dispersed. 
It had four main districts, Norfolk and Suffolk, Kent, the 
south-western counties of Somerset, Gloucester and Wilt- 
shire, and the West Riding. Even so, there were in- 
numerable woollen towns outside these districts, from 
Kendal and Darlington in the north to Shrewsbury in the 
west. The lead gained by Yorkshire through the early 
use of machinery, the supersession of water-power by 
steam-power, the advantages conferred by situation upon 
a main railway line, resulted in the concentration of the 
industry in one district, the West Riding. Thus Bradford, 
which had acquired the worsted trade of Norwich, grew 
in population from 13,000 to 200,000 within a century. 
In the same way, the iron trade at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century was distributed among some twenty 
counties. By 1850 its existence in most of them was 
known only to the antiquarian. In the nineteenth 
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century the chief surviving rival to Lancashire, the cotton 
trade of the Glasgow area, disappeared from effective 
existence. 

So came into being the Britain which we have come 
to look on as ‘ traditional.’ There were the residential 
and commercial areas of Greater London; the coalfields 
of Northumberland, Durham, South Yorkshire, Notting- 
ham, South Wales, and Central Scotland; the great 
shipping and shipbuilding areas of the Clyde, the Mersey, 
the Tyne, the Humber; the woollen area of the West 
Riding; the cotton kingdom of Lancashire; the Black 
Country and the Potteries. Sometimes it was necessary 
to strike a balance between various advantages. In some 
cases it might be cheaper to take the iron-ore to the coal ; 
in others to take the coal to the ore. But, in general, 
density of population depended upon some obvious natural 
advantage: the presence of coal or iron; situation upon 
some great estuary; easy access by rail. In the over- 
simplified text-books of one’s childhood an increasing 
density of population in such favoured areas was treated 
as axiomatic. 

The tides of migration had not, of course, been frozen 
into any permanent mould. But they seemed to have 
been; and consequently it was disturbing to find that 
there was in process another migration almost comparable 
to the great migrations of the Industrial Revolution. 
This is what is loosely described as the ‘ drift to the south.’ 
Rather, it was a converging movement upon London, the 
South-East, and the Midlands of England from sur- 
rounding areas, and especially from South Wales and the 
North-East Coast. It can be illustrated by statistics in a 
number of ways. Between 1921 and 1937 the percentage 
of the population resident in London and the Home 
Counties rose from 23-5 to 25-7; while the percentage of 
those gainfully occupied and resident in the same area 
rose from 23-8 to 25:7 between 1921 and 1931. Between 
1921 and 1937 


‘ the rate of increase of population in London and the Home 
Counties was nearly 2} times that of the population of the 
country as a whole; although it contains only slightly more 
than 25 per cent. of the total population it includes about 55 
per cent. of the population added during the years in question. 
Although London and the Home Counties and the Midland 
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group of counties contain between them only about 35 per 
cent. of the total population of Great Britain, they contain 
nearly 70 per cent. of the population added during this period. 

‘ At July 1923 the estimated number of insured persons 
in London and the Home Counties was 2,420,510, and by 
July 1937 it had increased to 3,453,010. Ifthe rate of growth 
in this area had been no higher than the national rate of 
growth the increase in the number of insured persons would 
have been not 1,032,500 but 539,800, so that the difference 
between the two, i.e. 492,700, represents the extent to which 
the rate of increase in London and the Home Counties exceeded 
the rate of increase in the country as a whole ’ (Report, pp. 37- 
38). 


Before we examine the causes of this growth, one im- 
portant fact about it is to be noted. The popular belief 
that it represents chiefly the growth of London and a few 
of the largest towns is erroneous. Taking what is known 
in the Ministry of Labour as the South-Eastern Division 
(an area somewhat larger than London and the Home 
Counties) the returns of the Registrar-General show that 
in 1935 the percentage of the population which had 
migrated there since 1921 was 11-5 in the ‘ counties’ of 
that group, compared with 4-1 in Greater London. Mr 
Brinley Thomas has pointed to the high rate of increase 
in such towns as Norwich, Bedford, Luton, Welwyn, and 
Kingston in this area, and in Coventry, Rugby, and Corby 
in the Midlands. ‘ There seems,’ he concludes, ‘ to be a 
decentralisation of industry going on.... The popula- 
tion, under the influence of new forces, is redistributing 
itself in a manner which promises less congestion in a few 
areas than in the past.’* Lower rateable values and 
easy access by road transport probably provide, in most 
cases, the reason why industry is tending to establish 
itself on the outskirts of the largest cities or in medium- 
sized towns. 

The problem, therefore, is not that of increasing con- 
centration of population in one or two small areas. It is 
that of increasing population in a large area, or two large 
areas (although they are almost contiguous), to the loss 
of the rest of the country. In part this migration is due 
to the same causes as the migrations of the Industrial 





* See ‘Economica :’ May 1934 ; August 1937 ; November 1938, 
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Revolution, the movement towards accessible mineral 
wealth. The exploitation of the Kent coalfield and the 
iron-ore deposits of Northamptonshire are exactly anal- 
ogous to the exploitation of the northern coalfields and 
those of South Wales in their heyday. In the second 
place, the position of London as the capital has attracted 
to it a body of migrants not necessarily very considerable 
in numbers but important for their quality and influence, 
people who have gravitated to the centre in which they 
hope most successfully to exercise their commercial, 
financial, literary, or legal talents. The danger of skim- 
ming the cream of the country to provide the intelligentsia 
of London is a real and growing one. A country in which 
it is the ambition of every intelligent youth to obtain a 
job in the capital city is in danger of developing into a 
monstrosity. Probably the best remedy for this state of 
things is some such development towards regional govern- 
ment as the Commissioners appear to favour. They sug- 
gest that the number of local authorities is at present so 
large as to make co-ordination between them difficult 
and that many of them are so small as to be unattractive 
to the most desirable type of candidate. The Com- 
missioners only touch upon the subject and certainly do 
not analyse the difficulties of the scheme (such as the 
probable permanent domination of particular areas by one 
political party) ; but, obviously, regional capitals, if they 
came into being, would attract and retain talent of the 
kind which now tends to gravitate only too readily to 
London. 

These two causes, however, only account for a small 
proportion of the migrants. The chief cause of the 
migration can be put quite simply and shortly. In the 
period 1921-39 there has come to be a very marked dis- 
tinction between ‘ expanding’ and ‘ declining’ or ‘ con- 
tracting ’ industries. That is the first point. The second 
is that the areas in which population has so largely in- 
creased are those which originally had more than their 
proportion of the expanding industries (such as the dis- 
tributive trades, the manufacture of motor vehicles, 
cycles, aircraft, electrical apparatus, artificial silk, and the 
businesses concerned with catering and amusement) or 
have succeeded in attracting those industries, or both. 
As Professor J. H. Jones points out (Report, p. 279) : 
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‘ the relative growth of the London and Home Counties area is 
not due to an increase in the London industries at a higher 
rate than that of similar industries in Great Britain as a whole, 
but to the fact that (a) the area is composed almost entirely of 
expanding industries (and largely of those industries that were 
growing more rapidly than population in the country as a 
whole), and (b) such industries form a much smaller proportion 
of the population of the total in other areas in which the con- 
tracting industries form a larger, or much larger, proportion 
of the total.’ 


So here we have two questions: Why have certain 
industries contracted and certain others expanded ? and, 
Why have the expanding industries come to be con- 
centrated in two particular areas of the country ? The 
first question need not detain us long. In a world ruled 
by the doctrines of economic nationalism, industries which 
depend for their prosperity on the existence of free and 
receptive markets must naturally fare badly. On the 
other hand, industries which derive the maximum of 
benefit from protection, are based on some new technical 
development (such as the internal combustion engine), 
and minister to the desire of the population to possess or 
share in more and more ‘ amenities ’ of the material order, 
are likely to fare well. 

The second question is far more difficult. Indeed, 
there is one school of thought which hardly troubles itself 
to answer it, beyond pointing contemptuously to the 
existence of various non-rational reasons. A new com- 
pany (it suggests) is quite likely to establish itself in 
Hendon rather than Salford simply because the wife of 
the managing director prefers to live in London rather 
than in Manchester ; or may avoid the Clydeside because 
its chairman believes that district to be peopled largely 
by Communists. A variant of this view takes the form 
that even when an industry attempts to make a rational 
choice of location the difficulty of co-ordinating all the 
factors which must be taken into account or determining 
which site will be ‘ economic ’ in ten years time is so great 
as to make the ultimate decision irrational. 

In all argument around this point there is a danger of 
assuming a much higher degree of mobility of industry 
than is actually the case. Very few businesses, in fact, 
are perpetually on the move, looking for sites as a bee 
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looks for flowers. Either they are old businesses with a 
settled location or they are off-shoots of such businesses, 
growing out of the same soil as their begetters. The 
automobile industry of the Midlands, for instance, has its 
roots deep in economic history and circumstance. But so 
far as industries do move and in so far as new industries 
are able to exercise a relatively free choice of location, 
the writer is bound to express his belief that their choice 
is far more often rational than irrational. The purely 
capricious factors, in his belief, are generally exaggerated 
and often (where they do exist) tend to cancel each other 
out.* 

It does not, of course, follow that the most strictly 
rational choice of location from the point of view of a 
particular firm is in every case the best from the national 
point of view. As was pointed out in evidence given on 
behalf of the Ministry of Labour before the Commissioners, 
‘ the immediate economic interest of a given manufacturer 
is not necessarily a national economic interest.’ But 
putting aside this question for the moment, let us see why 
firms which have freedom of choice in the matter of 
location tend nowadays to establish themselves in the 
South-East and Midlands in preference to the North- 
East and North-West. It so happens that whereas in 
most of the contracting industries the cost of the transport 
of the raw materials (for example, pig iron) is an important 
factor, it is much less important in most of the expanding 
industries: The result is that the necessary bond which 
was thought to exist between material resources and the 
position of industries has ceased to bind in very many 
cases and in others has become entirely fictitious. 

Again, with the development of electrical and the 
declining use of mechanical power, another bond between 
industry and the sources of that mechanical power (coal) 
has been removed. Wherever cheap electricity can be 
taken, there industry can be established. And in the 
third place, the argument of the older industrial areas that 
they possess vast reserves of skilled labour has little appeal 
to those manufacturers engaged on a process (and there 
are many such among the expanding industries) for which 





* See, for a convincing exposition of this point of view, S. R. Dennison’s 
‘The Location of Industry and the Depressed Areas’ (1939). 
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youths or girls can be trained in a few months or even 
weeks. 

The combined effect of all these causes is to give cer- 
tain industries (and, as it happens, the industries which 
are being most successful) a much greater degree of 
mobility than before. One must naturally be careful 
to distinguish between positive and negative factors in 
choice. Because industry A is situated in a coalfield but 
is independent of coal, that is no reason for its moving ; it 
only prevents the operation of a particular reason for not 
moving, if a move appears desirable from other points of 
view. And the factor which makes such a move appear 
very often to be desirable is that of nearness to the best 
market. 

It may be objected that if transport costs of raw 
material form an inconsiderable item in the. production 
costs of many of the expanding industries, it must follow 
that nearness to the market is equally unimportant for 
them. But, in point of fact, the advantages to be gained 
by nearness to the market are not based to any extent 
upon transport costs. They are based almost entirely 
upon the desire of the manufacturer to be in close and 
immediate touch with his market, so that he can assess 
its requirements day by day and satisfy its demands for 
the finished product from a source so near at hand that 
his customers can get what they want within a short time 
of giving their order. The attraction of Greater London, 
as the largest and wealthiest market in the country, are 


obvious. ‘ The importance of London,’ the Commissioners 
remark, 


‘as a market is not fully measured by its population. .. . 
For some new industries London is the first market in point 
of time ; it provides a sort of initial good will and is the first 
which the industrialist seeks to conquer. It contains a large 
body of potential wealthy customers and attracts many others 
from the provinces ; these constitute the first approach to the 
national market. Finally, many industrialists wish to be 
near the pooling centre of experience and initiative and the 
centre of discussion and communication. Finally, the raw 
material of some industries is imported into London from 
overseas ’ (Report, p. 48). 


These remarks apply, with variations and limitations, to 
all areas in which business is already brisk. For the 
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location of industry according to the nearness of the 
biggest market has this effect, that it favours the already 
prosperous districts, since its chief criterion of a suitable 
location is the prosperity of the district at hand. Every 
new industrial development (among the light industries) 
which succeeds there is an argument for another one to 
follow. Nothing succeeds like success; conversely, the 
failure of the less prosperous areas is cumulative. 

The result has been the creation of the ‘ depressed ’ 
areas. We have become so well used to speaking of the 
evils of unemployment that our conception of its results 
is apt to be nebulous. The chief evil is this: that a large 
number of people come to acquiesce in it ; that they accept 
a way of life at a standard which is both low and uniform ; 
and that even for this the means are provided in a de- 
creasing degree, or not at all, by their own efforts. The 
Report of the Pilgrim Trust * noted how the distinction 
between Public Assistance and Unemployment Assistance 
is disappearing in the minds of many recipients. ‘ One 
man was visited in a Rhondda village and said, “I can 
remember the days when it was thought shame to accept 
poor relief. Now there’s so many do it that there’s 
nothing in it, and as far as I can hear it all comes from the 
same place as the dole, anyhow.’”’’ Indeed, the word 
‘dole ’ itself, coined from the cynical wisdom of the poor 
and triumphant over all genteel substitutes, is sufficiently 
significant. 

The presence in the state of a large number of persons 
who have thus come to accept unemployment as their 
normal life is equivalent to the presence of some insensi- 
tive, undigested element in the human body. At best it 
impedes the natural processes ; at worst it arrests them. 
If a society is to be wholesome the desire for and the 
expectation of improvement must go down very deep 
into it. It cannot be wholesome if a large number of its 
members are in such a condition that improvement is 
beyond their reach and their hope; if the trifling dis- 
tinctions which both register and assist progress are 
absent ; if they are sunk in such a hopeless, illimitable 
poverty that they become, in reality and not in the jargon 
of the mob orator only, that ugly thing the proletariat. 





* ‘Men Without Work’ (1939). 
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There is—and rightly—much discussion whether such 
people are or are not below the subsistence level. It is 
as important to make another inquiry: Have the con- 
ditions of their lives so operated upon them that they 
are below the level at which people can be affected by 
aspirations, ideas, sympathies of a general character ? 
Or is there at the bottom of society a mass of opinion 
which has been clubbed by economic misfortune into 
insensitiveness ? 

It may be objected against this view that it makes an 
unwarrantable assumption—that unemployment results 
per se in the creation of this ‘ hopeless, illimitable poverty ’ 
of which we have spoken. Such an assumption, of course, 
would be unwarranted. But there are factors which turn 
what we may describe as simple unemployment into 
unemployment of the malignant type. These factors are 
partly subjective and partly objective. An unskilled 
workman with three or four children may very well find 
himself better off on the dole than at work, taking into 
account the wear and tear of clothes, travelling expenses, 
and the bigger appetite which manual work is apt to 
create. On the other hand, unemployment finds its most 
pathetic victim in the man used for most of his life to 
regular work at a good wage, who on that basis has built 
up for himself a position a little better than the average 
in the society in which he moves. Objectively, the mere 
prolongation of unemployment is apt to turn it from the 
simple to the malignant type. The process has been 
described by Dr J. L. Halliday,* who, upon examining a 
group of sick, insured people, came to the conclusion that 
in one-third of the cases the reason for incapacity was not 
organic but psycho-neurotic. Upon correlating these 
figures with the duration of unemployment in each case 
he concluded that they suggested that ‘ after falling out 
of work there is a short period of a sense of relief (a holiday 
freedom); gradually anxiety and depression set in with 
a loss of mental equilibrium ; finally, after several years, 
adaptation takes place to a new and debased level of life, 
lacking hope as well as fear of the future.’ 

Now, it is one of the features of the depressed areas 





* ‘British Medical Journal’: 9 and 16 March 1935. 
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that long-term unemployment is more common there 
than elsewhere. There is no need to adduce statistics to 
establish this accepted fact. It follows that unemploy- 
ment in such areas is likely to be more malignant than 
elsewhere. The same result follows from another factor. 
If there is a community of twenty heads of families, nine- 
teen of whom are in employment, the one out of employ- 
ment will feel himself in a position of disagreeable isolation. 
He will see his family standard of living decline while 
that of his neighbours is maintained or improved ; he will 
be thrown out of the companionship of men who are 
working, to become an idler in a busy community. But 
if ten heads of families are unemployed for a considerable 
time, the position of any one of them is quite different. 
Unemployment has become a recognised status. It is not 
just negative, a lack of work. It has become a positive 
occupation, providing its own time-table (even if that 
means no more than standing in a queue at the Labour 
Exchange and hanging about street corners), its own 
traditions and companionship. In the first case a man 
is likely to react strongly against unemployment; in 
the second he is likely to acquiesce in it. From the 
very nature of the depressed areas, this particular con- 
sequence of unemployment is more common there than 
elsewhere. ; 

On the one hand, then, there are these areas where 
unemployment is not merely a quantitative but a qualita- 
tive evil; on the other hand there are the areas where 
industry is prosperous to the point of congestion. The 
Commissioners are certainly correct in seeing nothing, 
save the fact of the greater vulnerability of the crowded 
and prosperous districts to aerial attack and the possi- 
bility of restrictive action on the part of the Government, 
that is likely to redress the balance. They believe that 
restrictive action of this character is both desirable and 
possible, and recommend (in their Majority Report) the 
bringing into existence of certain statutory machinery. A 
Board, to be known as the ‘ National Industrial Board,’ 
would be established, with two sets of functions. In the 
first place it would collect and co-ordinate information 
relating to the location of industry and various natural 
resources ; would give advice to Government, local autho- 
rities, and industrialists; and would publish annual 
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reports to form the basis of future action by itself and 
other departments of Government. In the second place 
it would be entrusted with certain restrictive powers in an 
area which would consist immediately of London and the 
Home Counties, but could be extended by Order in Council. 
Within that area, so defined, no ‘ additional’ industrial 
undertaking (with some exceptions, such as those con- 
nected with public supply) could be established without 
its leave. It would, apparently, be the duty of an in- 
dustrialist who wished to establish such an undertaking 
to satisfy the Board that it could not be conducted on 
an ‘ economic basis’ elsewhere than in the area in ques- 
tion ; and it would be within the power of the Board to 
refuse consent, to grant consent unconditionally or to 
grant it with conditions annexed. 

By implication the Commissioners have decided against 
the policy of inducing industry to settle in the depressed 
areas by favours or bribes of one kind or another; and 
rightly so, for the results of that policy (so far as it has 
been attempted) have not been encouraging. But the 
writer is far from convinced that the Commissioners have 
adequately examined all the implications of their own 
proposal. What, for instance, is an ‘ additional’ under- 
taking ? Ifa company engaged in manufacturing motor- 
car engines wishes to manufacture also the bodies of the 
cars, would thet be ‘ additional’ ? Considering the extent 
to which industry is specialised and the necessity for easy 
co-ordination between the various specialist parts, it is 
exceedingly difficult to draw a line between the additional 
and the fundamental which would not arrest natural 
development. Again, what is meant by saying that an 
industrialist who wishes to set up an additional under- 
taking in the ‘closed’ area must satisfy the Commis- 
sioners that it could not be conducted on an economic 
basis elsewhere ? What is an ‘economic basis’? One 
that yields a bare profit or a substantial profit? Howisa 
man to prove that a factory established in Middlesex 
would give him a return of 6 per cent., whereas he would 
only get 3 per cent. in Lancashire and actually lose money 
in Durham ? And if he did prove this to the satisfaction 
of the Board, what would their decision be ? Would they 
send him to Durham and offer him some sort of an in- 
surance against loss—in effect, a subsidy ? In that case, 
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why should not industries already established in Durham, 
and struggling to maintain themselves there, be similarly 
subsidised ? If, as the Commissioners admit, the natural 
trend of the lighter industries is towards the South-East, 
it would probably be possible to prove (so far as it is 
possible to prove anything of the sort) that similar under- 
takings would suffer economically by being sent elsewhere. 
This would mean subsidising on a stupendous scale. If 
the Board agreed to repay such losses as an industry might 
suffer through establishing itself in West Cumberland 
rather than in Surrey, how could losses due to faulty 
location be distinguished from losses due to other factors ? 
If there were a movement, sponsored by the North of 
England and Central Scotland, to have the closed area 
extended to include the English Midlands, what would be 
the political repercussions of such a proposal ? How far, 
indeed, could considerations of political expediency be 
kept out of the operations of the Board ? In the opinion 
of the writer, the proposal of the Commission must be 
impaled on one or other of the horns of this dilemma : 
if the Board performs its duties honestly and moderately 
it cannot do a great deal to divert or restrain industrial 
migration based on economic trends; if, on the other 
hand, it is tempted to substitute political for economic 
criteria, it runs the risk of arresting industrial initiative 
(already checked by the high rate of taxation) and burden- 
ing the state with the necessity of guaranteeing innumer- 
able undertakings which have been debarred from 
establishing themselves where there is the best chance of 
profitable operation. 

It may be objected that the evils of the present situa- 
tion are largely due to the fact that economic considera- 
tions on the one part and political and social considerations 
on the other have been kept too rigidly apart in the past. 
The objection is a cogent one; but it is not easy to see 
in the Majority Report that comprehensive view of all 
the relevant factors which would alone justify such whole- 
sale interference with industry. To take the factor of 
strategy first: ‘A policy of decentralisation or dispersal 
of industry from overcrowded areas is definitely to be 
recommended on strategical grounds.’ It is surely only 
to be recommended if a number of conditions are fulfilled : 
if (a) defence against aerial attacks is so inadequate that 
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the damage and dislocation resulting from aerial bombing 
is greater than the disturbance to industry in peace and 
war which would result from such dispersal; (6) if re- 
taliatory measures on our part would be ineffective ; and 
if (c) such dispersal were physically possible. The analogy 
which the Commissioners cite of the attempts by Russia 
to establish her new industrial undertakings in the Ural 
Mountains is not impressive. In a vast country such as 
Russia such a policy may yield results; but ours is a 
small country, where most of the industries are already 
permanently located. To ‘secure both dispersal and 
transfer of activities ’ from the east and south to the west 
and north may seem admirable at first sight ; but what 
is to be gained by transferring an industry from Middlesex 
to the probably more vulnerable Tyneside ? No doubt, if 
all the great urban areas could be broken up into garden 
cities the risks from bombing would be less. But do the 
Commissioners imagine for a moment that such a thing 
is physically possible, without complete chaos resulting ? 
On the other hand, if such areas are to remain, it does not 
matter greatly from the point of view of the damage 
which they will suffer in war whether they contain six 
or seven millions of people. What does matter is the 
extent to which administrative control and direction would 
be affected ; and the remedy there is not wholesale de- 
centralisation but that decentralisation of government 
which the Commissioners, in their support of regionalism, 
have already advocated. 

Among the problems which the Commission undertook 
to inquire into was the social disadvantages arising from 
the concentration of industries or the industrial population 
in large towns or in particular areas of the country. The 
bulk of this part of their report is taken up with an assess- 
ment of the respective standards of health prevailing in 
rural and urban areas. They come to the fairly obvious 
conclusion that although the country is still on the whole 
healthier than the town, the gap between the two in this 
respect is being narrowed. They note also such matters 
as the improvement in urban housing, often secured at the 
cost of the much longer journeys which the new suburban 
dwellers have to make to work and the higher rents which 
they have to pay. On the whole, this part of the Majority 
Report appears to merit the criticisms passed on it in the 
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Minority Report signed by Professor Lascelles Aber- 
crombie, Mr H. H. Elvin, and Mrs Hichens : 


‘The assumption seems to have been made in the Majority 
Report that the data relating to health is of almost decisive 
significance.... While the great importance of such factors 
is obvious, they are nevertheless essentially of a negative 
character. There is a considerable difference between mere 
longevity and a healthy existence, and the absence of disease 
does not necessarily betoken the presence of positive health, 
a good physique, or physical or mental vigour. The term 
“health ’’? must be conceived as a far more positive and 
creative condition than any state of life which can be revealed 
by the statistics of public health officers or the tables of the 
Registrars-General. It is the pattern of social living which is 
required to produce the maximum amount of material, moral, 
and mental welfare, rather than the effect of urbanisation on 
the duration of life.’ 


This is another way of saying that the outlook of those 
Commissioners who signed the Majority Report has been, 
on this point, quantitative rather than qualitative. They 
note, for instance, that ‘educational and recreational 
opportunities generally, as represented by schools and 


colleges, museums and art galleries, lectures and social 
intercourse of many kinds, are more highly developed in 
the larger centres of population.’ No doubt they are. 
But how many people in such areas have ever seen the 
inside of their art galleries and museums and lecture- 
halls ? Are the recreational opportunities afforded by the 
einemas, the football matches, the life of the streets 
worth anything ? How many people living in the noise 
and nervous hurry of a great city, wearied by tedious 
journeys through congested traffic, can preserve the vital 
and sensitive qualities of their mind, can call their souls 
their own ? 

The most important piece of statistical information 
in the Report is that which gives the proportionate popu- 
lations from 1801 to 1937. In the former year 51-2 per 
cent. of the people of Great Britain lived outside London 
and the great industrial areas; in the latter year the 
percentage had fallen to 28-7. And after noting the 
decline in the agricultural population since 1925 to 1937 
(a decline of some 15 per cent.) the Report endorses the 
view of the Ministry of Agriculture that ‘ a point must be 
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reached sooner or later at which the drift of the younger 
population will raise serious problems for the future of 
agricultural production and be dangerous from a social 
as well as an economic point of view.’ 

It was the misfortune of the Commissioners that they 
were set to work upon only one aspect of a vast question. 
The transferring of industries from London to Lancashire 
is very little use until we determine what kind of a country 
we want. It is fashionable to praise ‘ decentralisation ’ 
and ‘ dispersal’ of industry. Too often that means the 
mere overflowing of the great towns, creating those 
appalling districts, neither town or country, which contain 
some of the worst domestic architecture of any time or 
place, possess almost nothing of corporate life, and drain 
off the agricultural population from the surrounding 
countryside. Far more necessary than restriction of one 
urban area in the interests of another is restriction upon 
all non-indigenous ‘development’ in the surviving rural 
areas. Behind the screen thus provided rural life must 
be built up. Partly this must be done by making 
economically possible those kinds of agriculture which 
will afford a livelihood to that percentage of the population 
which it is determined to employ upon the land. But the 
problem is far more complex than that; how complex 
may be seen by reference to two other factors. The 
decline of the rural population has been due not merely 
to a decline of the numbers engaged in agriculture but also 
to a decline in the number of those formerly engaged in 
what may be called rural industries—the breweries, 
tanneries, corn-mills which used to deal directly with the 
produce of the neighbourhood. In the present state of 
things there is very little chance for such industries. We 
shall have to ask ourselves if the advantages of ‘ mono- 
poly capitalism ’ have not been paid for with too high a 
price. Again, retaining the rural population in rural 
areas demands much more than affording them a wage 
comparable with that earned in the towns. So long as 
various mechanical and urban pleasures are represented 
as the most desirable things in existence, so long will the 
towns in which they are centred continue to drain the 
countryside. 

The first thing to do is to determine the distribution 
of population which we want : not merely and not primarily 
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the distribution of the industrial population but of the 
population as a whole. If we desire to have all but a 
negligible percentage living in the towns, and the country- 
side used (in a revealing phrase) as a ‘ playground,’ we 
are within measurable distance of reaching that goal and 
can attain it by continuing our insistence upon urban 
values and by seeing to it that by the development of the 
transport and educational systems they are made still 
more readily accessible. Within that framework we can 
then proceed to the redistribution of population as between 
the several industrial areas. 

In the opinion of the writer that is to lay hold on the 
wrong end of the stick. So far as this redistribution goes 
he sees, and has attempted to illustrate, the difficulties 
which it faces so long as strict economic criteria are 
observed. Area A, which manufactures goods for capital 
development and the export trade, will be prosperous 
when there is a steady demand for its products; and 
vice versa. That is to say, its prosperity will depend 
largely upon the conditions of international trade and upon 
fiscal policies. If, on the other hand, it is proposed to 
use criteria which are not strictly economic but social 
and political, there is surely no reason to limit action to 
the location of industry. In that case the Report with 
which this article has dealt would take its place in a very 
much larger and more comprehensive work concerned 
in the first place with the balance of population between 
town and country, and in the second with seeing, as far 
as possible, that no depressed area is left without assistance 
(even if that assistance is merely palliative) and that the 
prosperous areas are not suffered to drain the countryside 
with the effect of establishing new depressed areas for the 
future. 

This article may properly conclude with a number of 
warnings. Such a policy as the writer envisages must be 
undertaken as a major policy for its own sake, not as 
appendant to fiscal and social policies already determined. 
Into these policies it may cut very deep. If the transport 
system, for instance, has the effect of draining industry 
and interest to the towns, has it still a natural right to 
further development ? If the elementary and secondary 
systems of education, under the guise of affording a 
‘ladder’ to the university, do in fact-afford a ladder to 
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clerical and similar positions, are they to be continued as 
a good in themselves ? Are the great industrial mono- 
polies of the day consistent with a comprehensive redis- 
tribution of the population ? For this one thing is cer- 
tain: we cannot both eat our cake and have it. The 
omnibus service which enables the country housewife to 
do her shopping in the town and the country schoolboy 
to attend the town school obviously gives, on certain 
assumptions, a useful service. But the point comes at 
which cheap travel and the ultimate welfare of the country- 
side cannot be reconciled. So it is with much bigger 
things. The present situation, at least as between country 
and town, is the result of the predominance of certain 
values as against others. Until this standard of values is 
changed, proposals for the redistribution of population will 
beat themselves in vain against the vested interests of 
habit and sloth. Our preoccupation with the depressed 
areas has shaken us out of some comfortable beliefs. We 
need now to be convinced that a great part of the country, 
so far as relates to its chances of a wholesome and balanced 


life, is a depressed area. 
W. L. Burn. 
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Art. 5.—THE NEO-PAGAN MOVEMENT IN GERMANY, 


1. Mythus des 20n Jahrhunderts. By Alfred Rosenberg. 
Berlin, 1930. 

2. Das Nordische Artbekenninis. By Wilhelm Kusseroyw. 
Berlin, 1935. 

3. Die 25 Thesen der Deutschreligion. By Ernst 
Bergmann. Leipzig, 1933. 


THE revolutionary attitude of a large and important 
section of the German National Socialist Party to orthodox 
Christian belief and practice has already inspired a quite 
extensive literature of criticism and rejoinder. The 
main issues involved and the arguments of the leading 
protagonists on either side are now common property, but 
although the doctrinal fallacies of what has come to be 
known as ‘ Positive Christianity ’ have been fully revealed 
and skilfully disposed of by the champions of orthodoxy 
in nearly every European country and in America, few of 
its opponents appear to have realised the importance of 
presenting concrete evidence of the unmistakable existence 
of pagan belief and practice within the body of the new 
Nazi Church, and as witnessed to by its official literature. 

When the clear and unequivocal nature of this evidence 
is considered the somewhat hesitant and even delicate 
forbearance with which it has been discussed is not a little 
surprising. So far, conclusive proof of the existence of 
actual pagan doctrine and practice in Nazi Germany has 
not received sufficiently forthright expression or separate 
and particular analysis. Indeed, it has been too 
frequently a topic of passing allusion in a controversy 
chiefly theological, much of which might have been 
unnecessary if the gross and blatant paganism underlying 
many important Nazi utterances had been stressed with 
greater emphasis and exposed, apart from all matter of 
debate, in its simple and naked crudity. To deal witha 
system so irrational and primitive in its dogma and apology 
on the plane of high theology is scarcely complimentary 
to the noblest of sciences and might even suggest the 
reproach that defensive zeal had outstripped the ecclesi- 
astical sense of humour. 

In this place an endeavour will be made to supply, in 
plain and unmistakable terms, what seems to be a real 
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deficiency. In the writer’s opinion sufficient proof is 
forthcoming to reveal the existence of a movement in 
Germany deliberately, though subtly, subversive of the 
Christian faith and determined upon the restoration of 
Teutonic religion in a form differing very little, if at all, 
from its most primitive type. That the new Nazi faith 
is in any sense favourable to pagan ideals was at first 
vigorously and even bitterly denied by its leading pro- 
tagonists. But, as time proceeded and it gained an ever- 
growing measure of popular support, it became noticeable 
that their denials diminished in vehemence and, indeed, 
almost ceased. 

That the need for a spiritual background of some kind 
to the Nazi movement had appealed to its founders almost 
from the first is indeed evident from the fact that it had 
already begun to take shape prior to the official appearance 
of that movement. The doctrine of racial narcissism by 
which the Nazi leaders hoped to beguile the German 
people obviously required an atmosphere of heroic myth 
for its more dramatic presentation, as well as a basis of 
economic reality. The models and prototypes for such a 
cultus were actually in existence, but care must be 
exercised by a caucus still in its infancy in their selection 
and adaptation to popular sentiment. 

It seems unnecessary to allude at any great length to 
the repeated occasions upon which Herr Hitler and his 
lieutenants have sought to reassure the German people 
and the world regarding the character of the new religious 
creed. Not only has the Fiihrer frequently announced it 
as the policy of the Nazi State not to interfere in any way 
with the several German Churches, Protestant and 
Catholic, even while interference of the most pitiless and 
inexorable description was taking place, but those officials 
more nearly responsible for ‘ Positive Christianity ’ have 
both publicly and in their writings specifically described 
the new cult as a modern form of Christianity specially 
adapted to the peculiar needs and circumstances of the 
Germanic race. That it is nothing of the kind, but that it 
has been designed with maladroit cunning as a temporary 
phase, or ‘ evolutionary form,’ intended for the gradual 
alienation of the German people from orthodox 
Christianity and leading to the eventual establishment of 
@ primitive Teutonic mythology of the crudest form, is 
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now abundantly clear, not only from the more recent 
writings of a host of propagandists specially selected for 
its further elaboration but also from the well-authenticated 
examples of pagan ritual which its debased worship 
affords and its educational propaganda inculcates. 

The origins of the movement are not in doubt and 
require only passing mention in the interest of complete 
statement, familiar as they must be to many readers, 
The works of Houston Stewart Chamberlain, Treitschke, 
Bernhardi, and Lagarde and (by misapprehension of his 
purpose) those of Nietzsche not only greatly stimulated 
the gospel of racial superiority in Germany but in some 
cases either suggested or dictated the need for a separate 
national or racial religious cultus which should draw its 
spiritual inspiration from primitive German sources such 
as the Nibelungenlied, the Scandinavian sagas, and the 
Norse Eddas. It is also beyond doubt that the music- 
dramas of Richard Wagner, based on early German legend, 
served to heighten and stimulate the adolescent and 
romantic enthusiasm of the latter-day apostles of pan- 
Germanism for the Teutonic mythus. Another pre- 
disposing cause which cannot be omitted from con- 
sideration was the widespread intellectual dissatisfaction 
with the Christian Churches which began to reveal itself 
in Germany towards the close of last century and which 
has been much more apparent and inspired by a sharper 
hostility than in any other European country. 

If the idea of founding a new Germanic religion is not 
due to Herr Hitler personally, it is probably not because 
he is deficient in the pseudo-mystical temperament 
agreeable to such a conception but rather that his gifts of 
invention and apology are not sufficiently developed to 
permit him to carry such an undertaking to success, though 
he may well have conceived it. That he has from the 
first been predisposed to mystical beliefs and acceptances 
one is not now required to prove. But a mythographer of 
enthusiasm and of a genius so fantastic as clearly to cast 
him for a part so grotesque made contact with the Fiihrer 
at a moment in his career when the plans and policy of the 
National Socialist Party were beginning to take definite 
shape in his mind. The meeting has been compared by 4 
romantic journalist with that of Faust and Mephistopheles, 
but in reality it rather resembles one of those extra 
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ordinary encounters described in the occult novels of Lord 
Lytton, in which the mysterious sorcerer, appearing as it 
were at the supreme moment of mental stress, suddenly 
confronts the amateur of black magic and reveals to him 
the arcane formula necessary for his enlightenment. 

The ‘mage’ in this case was Alfred Rosenberg, a 
German-Esthonian from Reval and a refugee from the 
Bolshevist terror, who in 1919, the year of his meeting 
with Herr Hitler, had found an asylum in Munich. A 
journalist and propagandist by profession, his opinions 
were coloured by that romantic type of ethnology which 
sees in the sunken continent of Atlantis the first home of 
the more vital European races and the seat of early 
civilisation, and which entertains curious and unorthodox 
notions concerning ancient ‘ wisdom-religions ’ and mythic 
systems. That his ideas of early racial history were 
partly derived from the chimerical speculations of the 
German pseudo-mystic Rudolf Steiner seems highly 
probable from a close comparison of the works of both. 
But he had a ready and enthusiastic pen and as an earnest 
advocate of German racial superiority he speedily con- 
vinced Adolf Hitler of the necessity for inspiring the body 
of his new political creed with the soul of a religious 
idealism. Authorities upon Nazi history unanimously 
express the opinion that Herr Hitler has a warmer per- 
sonal regard for Rosenberg than for any of his associates 
and a profound respect for his gifts of mind and erudition. 

When at last the National Socialist Party achieved an 
official status Rosenberg became a force to be reckoned 
with. Herr Hitler appointed him Director of the Foreign 
Press and editor-in-chief of that chain of official news- 
papers the most important of which is the ‘ Vélkische 
Beobachter.’ A little later he became ‘ Director of 
Philosophic Outlook ’ for the Reich, in which capacity he 
published his elaborate and ‘ epochal’ work ‘ The Mythus 
of the Twentieth Century,’ which gained for him, even in 
Nazi Germany, the title of ‘The German Anti-Christ.’ 
With the racial and political views expressed in this 
prolix and gusty performance we have here no concern. 
They are now familiar almost to everyone and have been 
described and commented upon in numerous recently 
published books and pamphlets. Nor is it essential for 
our purpose to probe very deeply into that portion of it 
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which sets forth what its pugnacious but diverting author 
believes to be necessary transvaluations of Christian faith 
if his ‘ Positive Christianity ’ (as apart from what he calls 
‘ Negative ’ or orthodox belief) is to be made acceptable 
to Nordic sentiment. What we are in quest of is concrete 
proof that his revolutionary ideas are rooted not in genuine 
Christian tenets or dogmas, as he occasionally protests, but 
rather in crude fancies and conceptions which have their 
sources in a primitive Teutonic cultus and mythology. 
This notwithstanding, the rancorous antipathy which 
Herr Rosenberg and his disciples display toward Christian 
institutions cannot but be regarded as a part of the proof 
that their endeavours are fundamentally hostile to the 
whole spirit and tradition of Christianity, and from this 
point of view it is necessary to review the more outstanding 
among them summarily, familiar as they have become, 
Nothing, surely, could be more strikingly inconsistent 
than that a system which claims to receive its initial 
impulse from Christian tradition should reveal so profound 
a dislike and contempt for the source it pretends to 
acknowledge as the basis of a new and superior dispensa- 
tion: This supercilious and sometimes malignant disdain 
for Christianity is, indeed, its most salient characteristic, 
A few outstanding examples of the false constructions 
which Herr Rosenberg puts upon Christian history and 
ethics will suffice to demonstrate not only his lack of 
sympathy with orthodox Christianity but also the spirit 
of destruction which inspires him in regard to it. In him 
the sense of veneration has no place. Casually and with 
uncouth precipitation, he casts doubt upon the traditional 
character of the Founder of Christianity, who was, he 
alleges without advancing any proof for the statement, ‘ of 
Nordic origin’ and possibly of Amorite parentage. The 
true personality of the Saviour, we learn, has been ren- 
dered unrecognisable by ‘ Jewish fanatics ’ like Matthew, 
Paul, and Tertullian. The personality of Christ, it is 
insisted, has been intentionally misrepresented by 
Christian apologists, for in reality He was a stern and 
aggressive revolutionary and by no means a defender of 
‘ the weak and worthless.’ The Christian Churches, as we 
find them to-day, are ‘not Christian, but rather the 
product of the Jewish-Syrian Apostolic activities.’ 
St Paul, Rosenberg assures us, ‘ deliberately collected 
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all who were politically and spiritually in a condition of 
decadence . . . in order to let loose a revolt of the 
inferior classes,’ and thus bring about the rule of Jewry. 
To attract this canaille, a gospel of ‘ love and pity’ was 
declared, which glorified the debased and gave only a 
secondary and inferior significance to the tradition of 
honour, ‘so dear to the Nordic mind.’ This dealt a 
severe blow to the soul of Northern Europe, ‘for 
Christianity had no conception of honour... as it 
wanted to subdue not only the body but the soul as well.’ 

These strictures upon the tradition of the Christian 
faith go far to establish the real character of the Nazi 
departure as not only out of all sympathy with orthodox 
Christianity, but as deliberately hostile to it. When we 
read that the new Church will be joined ‘ only by those of 
Nordic descent,’ its racially exclusive character, an 
attitude which definitely dissociates it from Christian 
tradition, becomes baldly apparent. But one detects an 
even more fundamental vein of animosity and pagan 
sentiment in the statement that Christianity on its first 
appearance in Europe deliberately wrecked ‘ the religious 
genius ’ of the Nordic spirit by the introduction of alien 
forms subversive of its ‘ later mythological epoch ’—that 
is the period when native Nordic beliefs were struggling 
toward a more complete expression. With equal justice 
it might be claimed that Christianity overthrew the groves 
of Druidism and put an end to the cannibal orgies of 
Polynesia. 

That the primal splendour of the Germanic faith may 
be rescued from the baleful influences of an ‘ orientalised ’ 
Christianity it is necessary ‘ to build up a German Church 
in the image of a myth of the people and thus to give 
expression to the longing of the Nordic soul.’ ‘ The so- 
called ‘“‘Old Testament’? must once and for all be 
abolished ’ as a book of religious instruction, in which 
‘stories of cattle-drovers and exploiters of prostitutes’ 
have a place. For these there must be substituted ‘ the 
Nordic sagas and fairy tales . . . conceived as symbols.’ 

Nor does the New Testament escape censure. It must 
be purged of its ‘ Syrian superstitions ’ and otherwise be 
rendered acceptable to the Nordic outlook. The German 
world, it is announced, will await the appearance of a 
Fifth Gospel as a fitting basis for the creed of the new 
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German Church—a gospel ‘ created by one man, who longs 
as deeply for the purification of the New Testament as he 
has studied it scientifically.’ The identity of this inspired 
and prophetic intelligence is decorously veiled, but few 
will find much difficulty in divining it. Lastly, the 
Crucifix, ‘the symbol of death,’ must be ruthlessly 
eliminated as an emblem, and it will be replaced by ‘ the 
Nordic hero in his highest manifestations.’ By blood, by 
race alone, can the divine nature of man be manifested, 
for ‘ Nordic blood represents that Mystery which has 
replaced and overcome the old Sacraments.’ In the 
peasants and workers of Germany is still to be found ‘ the 
same myth-making power of the Nordic soul as in the old 
Teutons who crossed the Alps.’ The new religion must 
foster and inculcate a ‘total power’ or monopoly of 
exposition and national authority and ‘ must not spare 
its opponents.’ 

The views quoted above, and many of them must be 
familiar, should suffice to demonstrate the anti-Christian 
tendencies of the new Nazi doctrines and the pagan 
inspiration which underlies them. But they represent 
only the more notorious among the religious arguments of 
the Nordic School. Before a more particular and search- 
ing examination of its definitely ‘heathen’ convictions 
and ritual is undertaken, however, some general details 
may be given concerning those several associations which 
are bent on establishing the new doctrines in Germany in 
one form or another. Three separate groups or move- 
ments are capable of being distinguished, though all are 
united in a belief of the superiority of the German race 
and soul. Of these, ‘the German Christians’ were first 
on the field. Their creed may be described as a grotesque 
compromise with Christianity, and for some years they 
have exercised the most widespread authority and 
influence. To the harsh and unconscionable actions of 
the German Christians may be traced the persecution of 
the several German Lutheran Churches and their pastors, 
and for a time they certainly enjoyed the sinister support 
of the Gestapo in their ruinous and harassing campaign 
against established Protestantism, while they also 
employed the secret forces at their disposal to foment 
scandal and distraction in the Roman Catholic Church in 
Germany and Austria. 
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But the ‘ Nordic Faith Movement,’ or ‘ the New Pagan 
Movement,’ as it is known among genuine German 
Christians of both confessions, has of late revealed itself 
as an even more determined foe of the Christian faith. 
Founded in July 1933 by Professor Hauer, it adheres even 
more strictly to the doctrines of Rosenberg, while its 
dialectics assume a more ‘ philosophical ’ and superficially 
logical complexion. It is also a mass movement of large 
popular acceptation, which the ‘German Christian’ 
movement never was. In describing it, Dr Wilhelm 
Kusserow, its Vice-President, states emphatically : ‘ that 
it assumes religious responsibility for the Nordic race ’ and 
that ‘its activities have to do exclusively with the Nordic 
faith and the national moral and religious attitudes which 
emanate from it.’ 

The Nordic Faith Movement, as regards those of its 
doctrines which deal with the origin and motive powers of 
the universe, reveals a marked materialistic tendency, 
although a pantheistic spirit also appears to infuse its 
ideas on occasion. Within the universe, Dr Kusserow 
tells us, there exist ‘ forces or powers which we perceive as 
either doing or creating or undoing or destroying; that 
is divine and anti-divine.’ We must not trouble ourselves, 
however, concerning what may exist beyond the universe. 
Nothing exists there and we merely waste time in speculat- 
ing on a matter so vexatious. The grand question for 
Nordics is the incessant struggle betwixt the beneficent 
and maleficent forces in nature. The Christian religion 
believes in an eternal peace, the Nordic in eternal struggle, 
such as the universe reflects. ‘ For Nordic man the Divine 
isnot a person, but energy.’ Nordic man must therefore 
be the co-operater of the divine energy in constructive and 
creative effort. In this view the Nordic Faith Movement 
presents no novel creed, for at a glance it may be recog- 
nised as summarising the spirit and pseudo-scientific 
arguments of the crassest German materialism of the last 
few decades, and that such views should find expression 
in the writings of a Churchman merely shows how they 
have succeeded in interpenetrating and corroding German 
religious thought. 

But it is to the writings of the Nordic Faith Movement 
as a whole that we must turn for the fuller evidence of that 
definitely pagan attitude which presently inspires large 
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numbers of Germans. These reveal that the movement 
has been powerfully influenced by the last and most 
ironically heretical and mischievous of those destructive 
forces which have agitated for the establishment of a new 
and specifically Teutonic dispensation—that which forth- 
rightly and fanatically demands a complete return to 
Germanic paganism and the abolition of Christianity, as 
advocated by the late General Ludendorff and which is 
still maintained by members of his family and a devoted 
circle of his warm admirers. 

As we have seen, the main argument in the Nazi case 
against Christianity is that it has failed to fulfil the 
spiritual needs and aspirations of the German people, 
Such an argument, however, is obviously an artificial 
one and is merely put forward as an excuse for and 
incitement to a wholesale repudiation of Christian belief, 
The Nazi ‘ theologians’ have indeed tacitly accepted the 
idea of a racial divinity formed in the image of the German 
folk itself. The Jehovah of the Old Testament is scorn- 
fully rejected. God is of man, declares Rosenberg. Heis 
the conception of man in his own image. Rosenberg’s 
view of Jehovah, the God of the Scriptures, is obviously 
coloured by that of the German Assyriologists. He 
alludes to Him in sundry passages as ‘ the demon of the 
desert,’ ‘the Demon raised to a God,’ and ‘the God- 
Tyrant,’ revealing in these and other phrases his intellec- 
tual kinship with the early gropers in Semitic mythology, 
who saw in primitive Babylonian divine forms resemblances 
to the Hebrew Jahveh, analogies which later Biblical 
‘scholarship has refuted and proved to be absurdly strained. 

But, not content with flying in the face of modem 
Higher Criticism, and evidently in the belief that it has not 
developed since the days of the myth-dredgers of Leipzig, 
who were its zealous advocates nearly a century ago, 
Rosenberg and his disciples proceed to the creation of a 
new Teutonic pantheism. Next to Odin, the chief 
symbol of German godhead, they summon from the 
legendary past the apparition of a deity well-nigh as 
important in early Teutonic belief—that goddess known 
as Hertha, or Holda, who is regarded as the ‘ Mother 
Earth’ of primitive German myth. In his ‘ Die 25 
Thesen der Deutschreligion’ Rosenberg’s henchman 
Professor Bergmann of Leipzig University, evokes from 
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the shades of Valhalla the abundant maternal figure of 
‘Frau Holle,’ disguised as the Mother-soul of the German 
race. ‘In the German Church,’ he says, ‘ there must be 
along with the man-heroic figure the beloved and faithful 
picture of the most blessed Mother, if the Church is to 
rest on the laws of life of a people’s Church.’ After the 
politic manner of the modern German religious apologist 
he refrains from giving the mother-goddess her native 
appellation and adroitly associates her with the Virgin 
Mary, a stratagem which will by no means commend itself 
to the sorely tried Catholics of Germany. ‘ Many of our 
Catholic comrades,’ he suggests, ‘ will find it easier to 
accept the German national religion when they find the 
smile of the God-Mother in the new German Cathedral ’— 
a statement which not only reveals the origin of this 
clumsy and blasphemous artifice, but which is at once a 
grave offence to loyal Catholic sentiment and to universal 
Christian piety. 

One approaches what is tantamount to a third deifica- 
tion with distaste, but it is evident that the intention is to 
give Herr Hitler a place in this unholy trinity. This is not 
only the plainest matter of fact, but is, indeed, notorious. 
‘The simple, believing Nazi soul’ (writes Sir Charles 
Grant Robertson, Vice-Chancellor of Birmingham Univer- 
sity, in a striking pamphlet: ‘The Racial Conception of 
the World ’) ‘ speaks of him as “‘ Saviour,” ‘‘ sent from 
God,” ‘‘our Christ!” ’ This popular desire for the 
Fihrer’s apotheosis is also recognised by Dr George Norlin, 
President of the University of Colorade, who, in criticising 
the movement, writes of Hitler: ‘He has become the 
Messiah, he has become the way, the truth and the light.’ 
Dr Ley, a prominent Nazi State Minister and Leader of 
the Labour Front, makes this abundantly clear in his 
‘Schulungsbrief,’ a letter of instruction to educational 
authorities. ‘ We believe,’ he writes, ‘in this world in 
Adolf Hitler alone . . . we believe that the Lord God has 
sent us Adolf Hitler, that Germany should be established 
for all eternity.” In many a house and public place in 
Germany, according to competent observers, shrines to 
Hitler are set up in prominent positions, where his portrait 
isilluminated by candles and wreathed with floral tributes. 

In the privately printed literature of the Nordic Faith 
Movement prepared for the instruction of the young, the 
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ancient pantheism of Germany is lauded and rites and 
ceremonies are devised to take the place of Christmas and 
other Christian festivals. It is particularly impressed 
upon teachers that no hope of a life to come or any idea of 
salvation must be allowed to obtrude itself upon the 
child consciousness. ‘ We are fighting,’ it is claimed in 
one of these publications, ‘as our ancestors said, for the 
fashioning of the world by the side of the gods ’—that is, 
the German gods, not the God of an effete and outwom 
Christianity. ‘It is urgently necessary that we should 
all, and especially the school-youth, become well 
acquainted with the early Faith. Not that we may 
become worshippers of Wotan and Donar. ... It is 
more serviceable for our people to occupy themselves with 
the beliefs of their own forefathers than with those of the 
Jewish people.’ Thus does Nazi doctrine seek to exculpate 
itself from the charge of supporting a pagan renaissance 
when, as we shall find, the very hymns sung in its schools 
are instinct with pagan sentiment. 

The despair of the Lutheran Confessional Church at the 
doctrines and principles which are being imposed upon it 
is noticeable in a circular issued privately a month before 
the outbreak of war by its Provisional Council. In this 
agonised document the true character of the pagan notions 
underlying Nazi ‘ Positive Christianity ’ are made plain 
enough. In the ceremony of baptism the name of the 
Trinity must no longer be mentioned. At confirmations 
children are made to swear that they will fight against 
Rome and Jewry. ‘ Both the Church authorities and the 
congregations know,’ states the circular, ‘ that Communion 
is being celebrated as a festival of ‘‘ blood and soil,” or 
** as a symbol of the fact that bread was created by the 
death of wheat so that the world should be able to live.”’ 
It is difficult to believe that this stark and crude symbolism 
from the ritual of the mysteries of Demeter of Eleusis should 
have found its reflection in a modern European state 
nearly eighteen centuries after it was abandoned by the 
ancient world, or that the maladroit and ignorant inter- 
pretations of ’prentice myth-mongers should have been 
imposed upon a Christian congregation. 

But the ‘ consecrated wheat’ need not be given to 
‘Nordic individuals,’ who require no such pabulum 
according to the Theological Congress of the German 
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Churches at Weimar. Only ‘ individuals of the Eastern 
race, psychologically speaking of course—otherwise old- 
fashioned Christians and the young—need receive it 
‘ag a sort of life-insurance’ or solatium. The cynical 
brutality of this utterance by men once ordained as 
ministers of the Lutheran Church, but now functioning as 
the officials of Nazi ‘ Positive Christianity,’ is surely a 
terrible commentary on the change of spirit which has 
overtaken the German race within less than a generation. 
Poignant indeed are those passages in the circular in 
which the remnant of the faithful complain of ‘the 
struggle waged against the Old Testament, of the falsifica- 
tions of Biblical texts, and of the blasphemous utterances 
which constantly occur in German Christian sermons.’ 

As the special correspondent in Germany of ‘ The 
Manchester Guardian’ wrote so long ago as June 8, 
19385: ‘the tactics of the German State... are to 
promote the decline of the Christian Church as an organisa- 
tion . . . by interfering as much and as harassingly as 
possible in matters of ecclesiastical administration.’ In 
some districts, notably the Catholic Rhineland, the new 
doctrines and the interference to which they have given 
tise have aroused demonstrations of popular anger, the 
public meetings of the German Faith Movement have 
been broken up by the singing of hymns by mixed crowds 
of Protestants and Catholics, and attendances in the 
churches of both confessions have been greatly increased. 
In Dresden the former Crown Prince of Saxony, now a 
Catholic priest, has drawn large crowds to the Hof Kirche, 
and his sermons on such texts as ‘ Thou shalt have no 
other gods before Me’ have been welcomed with such a 
degree of popular satisfaction and acclamation as to leave 
no doubt that large numbers of people in Germany fully 
realise and contemn the crassly pagan ideals which animate 
the founders of ‘ Positive Christianity.’ 

That those doctrines are reflected in a ritual of a naive 
and primitive kind is also glaringly apparent. ‘ We 
might dismiss such a cult as fantastic,’ writes the Rev. 
Henry Sloane Coffin, President of the Union Theological 
Seminary of New York, ‘ were it not for the horrible 
fact that this faith is being shown in works.’ As has 
already been said, the sacraments of the Confessional 
Church have been cynically debased to the level of 
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heathern allegory, or, as Rosenberg has it, ‘ the mystery 
of the Nordic blood ’ has ‘ replaced and overcome the old 
Sacraments.’ The hymns sung at the meetings of the 
German Faith Movement are eloquent of the pagan spirit 
which is rapidly breaking through the veneer of Christian 
adherence. 


‘ The time of the Cross has gone now, 
The Sun-wheel shall arise, 
And so, with God, we shall be free at last 
And give our people their honour back.’ 


The ‘ sun-wheel ’ is, of course, the swastika. It seems 
a pity that before selecting this very ancient and primitive 
symbol as the Nazi emblem Herr Hitler had not consulted 
one or other of the numerous authorities on Folklore who 
could have explained to him that the true significance of 
this emblem is nothing more than an early type of the 
primordial whirlpool of waters, from which, it was believed, 
all creation had its origin, and which is visible not only in 
the wheel of the Hindu god Manu and the three-legged 
crest of the Isle of Man, but also in the calendar-system 
of the Aztecs of Mexico, and has thus no actual Germanic 
significance at all. 

Such shrines as are sacred to the Christian Faith, the 
Convention of the German Christians held at the Sports- 
palast in Berlin, in November 1935, solemnly decreed, 
must no longer be visited, ‘ but instead those of Germany.’ 
These, according to Rosenberg, are ‘ the spots rendered 
immortal by Horst Wessel, the heroes of the Reichstag 
fire and of June 30,’ to which ‘ memorials for places of 
pilgrimage the devout of the German Religion will flock 
in ages to come.’ But rites still more expressly pagan 
than those yet mentioned have actually been celebrated. 
At the Nordic Festival of the Summer Solstice in 1938 and 
on the same occasion last year the notorious Julius 
Streicher, ‘ the Jew-baiter,’ functioned as high priest at 
an immense concourse on the Hesselberg, a mountain 
declared sacred by the Fiihrer, on the slopes of which great 
bale-fires were lit and mysterious ritual acts performed. 
Rumours of animal sacrifice having taken place on this 
occasion were hinted at by certain newspapers, but these 
appear to have no foundation in fact. Standing before 
one of the bonfires, Herr Streicher said : 
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‘We need no men in black to whom to make our con- 
fessions, that we may gain strength for the coming year. 
When we look into the flames of this holy fire and throw our 
sins into them, we can descend from this mountain with clean 
souls. We do not need priests and pastors. We have become 
our own priests. We approach nearer to God after climbing 
this mountain. Let people abroad criticise our worship as 
much as they like. The fact remains that God has always 
accompanied Germany on her way, even thousands of years 
before there were prophets or churches. The time will come 
when Germans will climb the sacred mountain not once a year 
but whenever they feel the need of worship which formerly 
drove them into the churches. Be beautiful, godlike, and 
natural.’ 

That the destruction of the Christian Churches in 
Germany has the fullest sanction of the Nazi Government 
is clear enough from a speech made by Herr Alfred 
Rosenberg at Niirnberg in 1938, when he said : 


‘That the Catholic Church and also the Confessional Church 
in their present form must disappear from the life of our People 
is my full conviction, and I believe I am entitled to say that 
this is also our Fiihrer’s viewpoint. . .. Furthermore, the 
development of our teaching scheme in schools of all categories 
is of such an anti-Christian-Jewish type that the growing 
generation will be forewarned against the blackcoat swindle.’ 


In the Catholic Church, he added, there were ‘ sincere 
Germans working as priests who could assist this longed- 
for development.’ 

When the evidence for the existence of a pagan and 
anti-Christian spirit and intention in the ‘ Positive 
Christianity ’ of Nazi Germany is separated from the 
political and racial arguments which accompany it and 
removed from the atmosphere of theological debate, 
where it is too apt to become involved with complex 
questions relating to the Higher Criticism, the cumulative 
proof of its mischievous designs and the essentially heathen, 
primitive and dangerously barbarous spirit which inspires 
it become fully apparent. No amount of protest, apology, 
or explanation on the part of its authors can exculpate 
them from the charge of seeking to compel upon a people 
either strangely acquiescent or pitifully powerless to 
contest their fantastic scheme a cult which is manifestly 
so contrived that by advancing from one crude doctrinal 
innovation to another and by the subtle employment of 
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persecution and ostracism it may at last constrain them 
to the acceptance of some form of Teutonic paganism by 
no means far removed from that which their forefathers 
practised some seventeen centuries ago. 

The shallow and impious pretence that the new cult is 
rooted in a genuine and ‘ non-Jewish’ view of pre-Scrip- 
tural Christianity is readily disposed of when the 
arguments which describe its adaptation to the German 
temperament and ideals are closely and faithfully 
examined. It is demonstrable not only that such slight 
and partial adherences to Christian doctrine as ‘ Positive 
Christianity ’ originally revealed were at a later stage 
rejected or still more grievously distorted, but that even 
from the first the whole genius and indwelling spirit of 
mercy and benevolence characteristic of the Christian 
faith have been perverted and misconstrued with a 
violence and contempt for its principles which argues 
that the cynical innovaters of the new dispensation regard 
the adoption of any part of these as merely in the nature 
of a temporary stratagem designed to placate orthodox 
opinion in Germany and elsewhere. 

As in her political attitude to the outer world, so in her 
religious policy, Nazi Germany speaks with the ambiguons 
utterance of Delphic oracle. But within her own confines 
she cannot refrain from victorious recitals of her disingenu- 
ous methods in both of these spheres. What fresh com- 
plexion her novel religious code may have assumed since 


the outbreak of war is unknown to the Gentile world, but | 
the likelihood is that a condition so favourable to its | 


gospel will scarcely have diminished its spread, although 
it has been reported that the Bible is still a ‘ best-seller’ 
in Germany, its sales still considerably outnumbering those 
of Herr Hitler’s ‘ Mein Kampf.’ 

All things considered, it may be that the widespread 
though sporadic resistance to the new cult has dictated a 
policy of partial appeasement at a time of national stress, 











































particularly in the case of the Roman Catholic Church, | 


the treatment of whose congregations in the Rhineland, | 


Austria, and Poland has aroused the keenest resentment 
throughout Italy. In any case, Herr Rosenberg’s name 
and creed make no appearance in current German news, 
and they may have suffered a temporary eclipse in the 
interests of internal unity. 

LEwIs SPENCE. 
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Art.6.—OUR IMPERIAL APOSTATES. 


‘Thus Esau despised his birth-right.’ 


It has ever been a misfortune of the world that those with 
the most generous impulses often lack the strength of 
intellect and fund of experience to control their anti- 
social tendencies. Even in the narrow domestic sphere 
there is always the self-sacrificing person who forces 
everyone else to participate in his riot of emotional 
indulgence. Swift should have dealt finally with such 
‘Enthusiasts ’ in his final chapters of the ‘ Tale of a Tub,’ 
but the breed appears, unfortunately, to be irrepressible, 
and the only thing is constantly to keep the world advised 
of their immediate activities. For instance, ever since 
the outbreak of the present war—or, rather, since about 
one month after the outbreak, for during those first weeks 
the breed kept silence in depressed anticipation of what 


| was to come—the ‘ Enthusiasts’ of Great Britain, the 


British Dominions, and the United States of America 
have been discussing war aims. To this end they have 
not only written interminable articles, given a continual 
succession of public lectures, and constantly addressed 
editors of newspapers and periodicals. They have gone 
to the length of publishing books on the subject, inspiring 
members of Parliament to raise the question awkwardly 
in legislatures, and have even secured that the topic should 
become an inconvenient pat-ball between Foreign Office 
and Foreign Office, Government and Government, nation 
and nation. They have been like importunate children 
running between the legs of their gravely employed elders, 
and, most of them being writers and talkers alone, their 
clamour has as usual exaggerated their importance. But 
occasionally it has been dangerous. 

I refer to the talk about the future of Colonies. Now 
it may be observed at once that the material of our 
modern ‘ Enthusiasts’ has tended to coincide invariably 
with that distributed world-wide in recent years by 
Germany’s propaganda organisation. This applies very 
markedly to the colonial business, because a Germany 
aiming again at world domination by military force had 
observed how useful it would be to have bases in Africa, 
east and west, and in the Pacific, and had also taken good 
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note of the reactions of the ‘ Enthusiasts’ to manly 
complaints about ‘ affront to prestige,’ ‘ denial of access ’ 
to tropical markets, and, of course, that old infallible 
stimulant of moral indignation, the Treaty of Versailles. 
It is not, of course, suggested that our ‘ Enthusiasts ’ have 
actually been in the pay of Germany, however much the 
unexplained facts might sometimes look like that. But 
the raising of the colonial issue by Germany in recent 
years presented them with a congenial topic, and with 
the outbreak of war itself they have now made it part 
and parcel of their war aims agitation. Briefly, the 
Enthusiastic cry is as follows : 

That Great Britain and France would be hypocritical 
to punish Germany for seeking to dominate other peoples 
when they continue to dominate other peoples themselves ; 
that in any case the peace of the world will always be 
troubled while half the nations have great colonial 
possessions and the other half do not; and that therefore 
the Governments of Great Britain and France should 
declare now that after the war they will present all their 
colonies to an international authority, for administration 
in the interests of all. 

The argument is thus generalised for the popular 
consumption, but must be given in greater detail if its 
mingled uselessness and danger is to be properly exposed. 
Mr Attlee, Leader of the Socialist Opposition in the British 
Parliament, gave that detail in a broadcast address some 
months ago. ‘To persuade others that we wished 
for a world free from imperialist domination,’ he said, 
‘ Britain must be prepared to bring all her colonial 
territories under the mandatory principle and to extend 
the scope of international control. We must press forward 
the policy of extending self-government wherever prac- 
ticable,’ he continued, ‘abandon any claim to special 
rights, and rid ourselves of any taint of imperialism. Only 
so could we put ourselves into a position to ask for a world 
organised on the democratic principle.’ 

It appears, therefore, that the policy of the Official 
Opposition in the British Parliament was then to abandon 
entirely direct British control over the Colonial Empire 
not in the interests of the unfortunate inhabitants of that 
Empire (they are never mentioned) but in that of the 
usual Enthusiastic objective, a vague, fine-sounding 
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abstraction—‘a world organised on the democratic 
principle.’ 

But let us forget Mr Attlee for a moment and proceed 
to a still more ambitious Enthusiast, the best-selling 
Mr Clarence Streit, whose book ‘ Union Now’ and 
apparently considerable following are the very latest 
manifestations of the age-old Esau tendency. Mr Streit 
advocates that the leading democratic countries should 
pool certain of their powers and possessions in a common 
Federation. Theoretically this is a fine ideal, which may 
be an accomplished fact in several hundred years time, 
but the Streit version is unfortunately marred by the 
propensity of its author, an American, to allocate the 
lion’s share of the control of the pooled powers and 
possessions to the United States of America, on the basis 
of that country’s great area and population. This does 
not lack its humorous side, despite the fact that Mr 
Streit did not so intend it, and despite the fact that it 
has always, for some unaccountable reason, been rude to 
laugh at Americans. 

But it may be taken for granted that the advocates 
of federal union have their scheme for colonies also, 
indeed, they have many schemes. There is actually a 
considerable difference of opinion as to the best and most 
truly federal method of dealing with these many distant 
countries and their curious inhabitants. The more con- 
servative Enthusiasts—for even Enthusiasm has its 
limits or poles of gradation—are content with Mr Attlee 
to make all the colonies of the world Mandated Territories, 
under the nominal control of other countries, but subject 
to periodical inspection by the Federal authority and 
periodical presentation of Reports. The more radical 
Enthusiasts, on the other hand, would take over all the 
colonies lock, stock, and barrel, including their railways, 
plantations, mines, factories, and other enterprises, and 
administer the whole lot from an International Colonial 
Office, with the aid of local administrative officers drawn 
from the various States members of the Federation. It 
will be seen that this is a very great project. 

But these are men of intellect as well as sensibility. 
What of those without a famous system or a strong 
brain, but with the same old, indefatigable Enthusiast 
heart ? They are the talkers in our midst who would 
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merely have us restore her former colonies to Germany 
at the end of the present war as a token of our abiding 
belief in the essential goodness of the German heart, and 
also, of course—with a not uncalculating glance at the 
City Page—in the interests of a freer international trade. 
Perhaps these are the most dangerous of all. To hand 
your opponent a brand-new, sharper weapon just after 
you have knocked him down—well, it may be the gesture 
of a mad Englishman, and it is. 

But dangerous fools are not disposed of by ridicule 
alone (or where would certain leaders of the German Nazi 
Party be to-day ?). It is necessary to reveal conspiracies, 
unmask impostors, correct misconceptions, and demolish 
fallacies step by step with careful, understandable argu- 
ment. First, then, let us examine the thesis that the 
world would be better off if the colonies were taken from 
the hands of their present owners and presented to an 
international authority. Who said that the colonies 
were making a nuisance of themselves at present ? 
Admittedly there has been trouble in Palestine, but that 
is itself an ‘A Class Mandate,’ prime example of the 
desired system-to-be in action. There have been diffi- 
culties in the West Indies, but these have been suddenly 
assuaged by a generous grant of money from the British 
Government. In any case, it would not be seriously 
argued that either Palestine or the West Indies have 
played any part in the present disturbance of world peace 
which it is the avowed aim of the Enthusiasts to obviate 
in the future. No; these worthy people are unfortunate 
to have erected their whole system on a faulty premiss. 
Has individual national control of the colonies impeded 
world trade? Has it driven Germany to desperation for 
lack of essential foodstuffs and raw materials? Well, 
perhaps there will be an Enthusiastic answer in the 
affirmative to both these rhetorical questions, but they 
are rhetorical because they cannot be answered—the 
man who knows the real facts is too speechless with his 
justifiable fury. The fact is—the fact is—that for years 
now the difficulty in the colonies has been to get the 
world to buy those essential foodstuffs and raw materials. 
Every effort has been made, with bounties, subsidies, 
advertising campaigns, trade treaties. Yet the world 
has preferred to grow its own essential foodstuffs or 
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fabricate its own raw materials. Far from erecting tariff 
barriers against such countries as Germany, who have 
been financially fortunate enough in recent years not to 
have colonial responsibilities, the colonies have pleaded 
with those countries to come and buy from them. The 
low prices at which East African sisal or Gambian ground- 
nuts or Malayan rubber were selling, say, in Hamburg just 
before the war show how supplies were in favour of world 
consumers. And similarly there is no justification for the 
claim that the colonial markets are closed to foreign 
imports. Under the convention of St Germain-en-Laye, 
Kenya, Uganda, Nyasaland, and Zanzibar are not allowed 
to grant any customs preferences to British goods. Not 
only has Germany, in particular, taken full advantage of 
such opportunities, but in many cases she has actually 
proceeded to rig the market in her own favour by barter 
transactions of various kinds. There is certainly an 
argument for the barring of Germany from all colonial 
trade once the war is over ! 

Or it might be argued with equal validity that, so 
far from handing the colonies to the tender mercies of a 
European junta after the war, it would be wiser to place 
the control of certain European nations in the hands of 
the colonies. That is, if the argument about the colonies’ 
responsibility for the war is continued. But this argument 
is clearly fallacious. What else have our friends against 
. the present colonial system ? 

They maintain that a ‘ proud nation ’ such as Germany 
cannot be expected to live without colonies while other 
countries possess so many. It is ‘a matter of prestige’ 
and ‘perfectly understandable.’ The ‘ proud nation’ 
argument is not one that under the circumstances appeals 
to us. However, we must not waste our energy on side- 
issues. The point of prestige is settled for us by Hitler 
himself, who took especial care to explode it in ‘ Mein 
Kampf.’ Besides, if it is prestige that Germany wants, 
then she can obtain it for herself—and not, ignominiously, 
as a gift from others—by assenting freely to the restoration 
of Poland and Czechoslovakia. However, the discussion 
of this particular point is futile, and just the sort of 
discussion that the Enthusiasts like to promote. The 
treatment of the Jews and of the Poles by Germany to-day 
is enough to damn her as an administrator of other 
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peoples for many generations, nay, for centuries to come. 
Is it customary to place children in the care of proven, 
self-acknowledged perverts ? 

This introduces the most important aspect of the 
colonial question, and the one least regarded, for some 
strange reason, by those who would alter the present 
status of the colonies. What about the colonials them- 
selves ? When Mr Attlee talks so speciously of ‘ a world 
organised on the democratic principle’ does he ever 
reflect that it is hardly in the spirit of democracy to 
dispose theoretically of the future of some hundred 
million people as if they were so many pounds of cheese ? 
Indeed, it sounds suspiciously as if Mr Attlee has become 
infected with what he wrongly calls imperialist ideas 
himself. There is yet another reminiscence here of that 
Puritan hero who laid the foundations of the misery 
of the Irish people for their own good—and his own greater 
glory in the sight of the Lord. 

Some time ago there was talk of ceding Nigeria to 
Germany, started in the first place, I believe, by the 
German-South African Mr Pirow after a visit to Berlin. 
The Alake of Abeokuta made the following declaration : 


‘We remind the British Government of its obligations 
imposed by treaties under which Egbaland and other admini- 
strative units of Nigeria voluntarily surrendered their sovereign 
rights in exchange for protection by the British Government. 
We emphasise the fact that there are moral and legal obliga- 
tions on the part of the British Government not to enter at 
any future time into negotiations involving these sovereign 
rights and opportunities for self-determination.’ 


This fine, shrewd, and very useful statement of a 
fact that is overlooked gives an opportunity to discourse 
upon such matters as our ‘ sacred trust ’ towards colonial 
peoples, and the basic principle of our constitution that 
the ultimate control of colonial policy, as of all other 
matters of public interest, rests with Parliament alone. 
But it would be unwise to take advantage of this, because 
there has been preaching enough in the past, and it has 
bred those very Enthusiasts whom we are seeking to 
contemn. It is best to confine ourselves to concrete facts. 
These are as follows : 

The native peoples of the British, the French, the 
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Dutch, the Belgian, the Japanese, and the United States 
Empires do not want to be ruled by Germany. With the 
modern means of obtaining information, the reliable cable 
service, the cinema, the radio, they have studied German 
methods and they do not like them. What authority is 
there for such a statement ? 

First, there are the declarations of the native peoples 
themselves, such as the one quoted above. Here is 
another, a sample of many, this time by the Emir Abdullah 
of Transjordania, speaking soon after the outbreak of 
war: 


“My people stand beside Democracy in this struggle 
against aggression,’ he said. ‘Freedom must be respected 
and protected. We will support our Democratic Allies to the 
end. Everyone of us is well aware that the Moslem peoples 
depend on the support of the Democracies, which have begun 
to undo the fetters that enslave the peoples of the East. Iam 
convinced that the two Democracies fighting for freedom 
will appreciate the Arab countries’ right to offer their help. 
I pray for an Allied victory.’ 


It may be retorted that such statements are cooked 


for the consumption of the gullible. In that case another 
line must be taken, and it is to hand. The response of 
the native peoples of the British and French Colonial 
Empires to recruiting for service in this war has been far 
more enthusiastic than it was last time. Already France 
has enlisted nearly as many men overseas as she did during 
the four years of the First German War. I was talking 
the other day to Mr R. C. Tredgold, Minister for Air in 
the Southern Rhodesian Government. It had been found 
necessary to create a special military unit for Africans in 
the colony, he said, or they would have marched off to 
Europe on their own account. ‘ During those first months 
our coloured community made my life a veritable burden 
by sitting on the doorstep and demanding an opportunity 
to serve.’ And the explanation of this enthusiasm is 
simple. It is not a species of blind loyalty to Britain and 
France, nor a form of gratitude for benefits received in the 
past, nor yet plain bellicosity. It is the realisation that 
if Britain and France were defeated, their colonial 
possessions would be taken over by Nazi Germany. 
Within the Colonial Empires there are many communities 
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enjoying a measure of self-government and looking forward 
to progress in the same direction. They realise that if 
Britain and France fell, then they need aspire no longer. 
Complete subjection would be their lot henceforward and 
perhaps for centuries. Has not the German Fiihrer 
repeatedly said so ? 

The colonial viewpoint was put very plainly to me by 
that same Mr Tredgold in words that are worth recording : 
‘ We realise in Rhodesia that in one way at least this war 
means more to us than it does to the Old Country,’ he 
said. ‘If, which I do not believe possible, the Old 
Country were defeated, she would be crushed, but she 
would continue to exist; but if the Old Country were 
defeated it would mean the virtual extinction of the 
Colonies.’ 

It might almost be averred that no inhabitants of the 
British colonies, white or native, have ever demanded to 
be placed under international control. The mistake is 
made by our Enthusiasts of, first, thinking of all the 
colonies in terms of Africa exclusively ; secondly, thinking 
of Africans in terms of ‘ chattels,’ as if they were still 
slaves; and thirdly, of underrating the intelligence of 
the colonists, white and black. From the depths of 
Cambodia even to the islands of the West Indies it is not 
forgotten what kind of fate has befallen other ‘ small’ 
peoples who placed their trust in international protection 
—Abyssinia, China, Albania, Czechoslovakia, Finland, 
Norway, Denmark. Theissueis plain to these watchful folk. 
At present they are subject to or guarded by nine nations— 
Britain, France, Holland, Belgium, Portugal, Spain, Italy, 
Japan, and the United States of America. (The term 
Britain is here used to cover the Dominions also.) There 
is only one other Power, in the view of the distant but 
watchful peoples, that need be added to this list in order 
to make it completely international, and that Power is 
Germany. Who would be the hapless, terribly unfor- 
tunate one to fall to that lion’s share ? Death were truly 
better than such a fate. This is no exaggeration. Any- 
one who has visited the tropical countries recently will 
testify to the almost morbid fear of Germany that exists 
among the native peoples, a fear in the opinion of many 
observers that is almost entirely the product of Germany’s 
own propaganda in these countries. 
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Mr Attlee, it would seem, and the irresponsible and 
ignorant but essentially large-hearted people who in the 
past have’ shared his views in London, Washington, and 
Geneva (I do not say Paris) would propose to let the man- 
eater loose among these innocents. 

It should not be necessary to argue further. (Indeed, 
it is unnecessary to argue at all, save that the continual 
talk of Enthusiasts has an insidious effect upon the most 
level-headed people, and must be occasionally countered.) 
But a few subsidiary points remain to be hammered home, 
and the coffin for the dead horse should be complete. 
For instance, there is this business about ‘ internation- 
alisation.’ Nothing is good unless it is controlled by a 
polyglot assembly, preferably with a large proportion of 
Slavs and representatives of the South American states. 
But each of the colonial territories of the world has its 
own particular system of public administration, evolved 
over a long period and suited both to local conditions 
and to the temperament of the suzerain Power. There is 
as great a difference in practice between the colonial 
systems of Britain and France as between those of 
Belgium and the Netherlands. Each of them has its 
own particular merits and possible defects, but each is 
the inevitable outcome of the national character of those 
who administer it. In all these various systems national 
pride plays no small part in securing good administration. 
Would an international corps of administrators or an 
international colonial office have either the zeal or the 
efficiency or the continuity of method which characterises 
each of the administrations of the great colonial Powers ? 

Moreover, the proposal that the local administrative 
services should be staffed with men of different European 
nationalities might also create difficulties in respect of 
the recruitment of natives for such posts. It is the 
declared policy of the British Government that, in 
furtherance of the ultimate aim of self-government, an 
increasing proportion of appointments should be filled 
by native candidates. High schools and technical colleges 
have been established partly for the purpose of providing 
training facilities for a native personnel. 

It is significant and praiseworthy that even in war time 
the British Government should actually institute a great 
reform in its colonial policy, namely, the recently 
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announced intention of assisting not only capital develop- 
ments in the colonies, as in the past, but also the cost of 
upkeep. Mr Malcolm MacDonald announced that grants 
up to 5,000,000/. for ten years would be made available, 
and pointed out that the fact that a colony received 
financial aid under the policy would not entail upon it 
the system of financial control previously associated with 
the receipts of grants-in-aid. There is also to be a 
Colonial Research Advisory Committee, with a separate 
grant up to 500,000/. a year. 

The only other point I would make is that Mr Attlee 
and people who think like him completely misunderstand 
both the temper of Great Britain and France at war and 
the special requirements of the war situation. ‘To 
persuade others that we wished for a world free from 
imperialist domination,’ says Mr Attlee, prior to his 
colonial proposal. But we have no desire to persuade 
others of anything at the moment: only to defeat 
Germany as soon as possible. This‘chronic concern for 
‘ others,’ presumably the United States and the few 
countries in Europe which are not at war, is a misleading, 
even a dangerous sentiment. Our trouble in the past, 
indeed, has been that we have been ‘ too nice.’ 

But I am being tempted off the straight road again. 
That is the pernicious quality of the Enthusiasts whom I 
have exposed, and who might be better defined as 
Perennial Mischief-Makers, only resolved to make a 
commotion about something. Let us internationalise all 
the colonies or present them to Germany forthwith. 
Would the Mischief-Makers be satisfied ? 

‘Thus Esau despised his birth-right,’ but he did at 
least have the good sense to get his mess of pottage 
in return. Our misguided Enthusiasts would go further 
and sacrifice something, which is not theirs to sacrifice, 
in return for nothing but disillusionment. 


DONALD COWIE. 
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Art. 7—SOCIAL PROBLEMS IN THE HOUSING OF THE 
PEOPLE. 


GREAT wars have usually had extensive social reper- 
cussions. Among them have been movements of popula- 
tion, and the Great War of 1914-18 was no exception. 
In this country the movement took the form of an out- 
flowing of the inhabitants from the congested and, 
perhaps, slum areas in the centres of the large towns into 
new housing estates on their edges. There was also a 
movement, in Great Britain, of population from the 
industrial areas of the north and the west to the south, 
and especially to areas around London. Thus great 
housing estates arose, these causing not only new con- 
ditions of life but also new problems to their inhabitants. 

It may be well, even at this dreadful stage in another 
war, to examine this trend and in that way to learn 
something from our experience which can aid us in 
facing the vast social problems which are bound to arise 
when this struggle at last comes to its inevitable end. 
We may then be able to avoid the mistakes of the past 
and rebuild a Britain consciously and with not only 
prevision but preplanning. 

The rehousing of the people is an ever-present purpose 
of any civilised nation. It is necessary, at least with a 
stable population, to provide as many new houses every 
year as old ones which have become no longer habitable. 
This is the normal wastage the replacement of which, 
under the economic stress of a war, usually becomes 
neglected. After the war this leeway has to be made up 
either by slum clearance schemes or by the establishment 
of new housing areas or satellite towns. 

As a rule, the post Great War slum clearance schemes 
have meant the erection on the old sites of modern flat 
dwellings suitable for occupation by the original inhabi- 
tants at a rental within their means. This has ensured 
their convenient access to employment which was within 
easy reach of the old slum dwellings. It also has meant 
that the original social group was but little broken up 
and the occupants of the new flats are usually able to 
gather up the old threads of neighbourly associations and 
friendships. 

As in all changes, there are advantages and dis- 
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advantages in this method of rehousing. In addition to 
the advantages just described, there are, of course, the 
greater possibility of flat rents being roughly equivalent 
to the old slum rents, the improved hygienic conditions 
and the facilities for better standards of life, the absence 
of a change of local government or of schools for the 
children—these are a few of the arguments for flats 
instead of housing estates. 

On the debit side we have the British dislike of com- 
munal housing where there are no gardens of one’s own 
to cultivate, no shanty in the bottom of the garden where 
one can potter about and make things, and no lawn or 
courtyard of one’s own wherein to sit in the sun. Old 
folk find the stairs of flats trying to climb, but on the 
other hand they may more easily find cronies to talk to 
and with whom to while away the hours. 

It is, however, the new housing estate which has 
provided, for the far greater part, new homes for the post 
Great War generations, and it is probable that it will be 
this form of provision which will increasingly do so in 
the future. What, then, do we find in these new agglo- 
merations of dwellings? The first thing that becomes 
clear is that housing estates vary enormously in their 
character, and we find that these variations are usually 
associated with the nature of the origins of these new 
groups of family residences. 

Where the speculative builder has held sway he has 
too often been more concerned with putting up as many 
houses to the acre as the local bylaws and town planning 
authorities will allow than with the provision of a basis 
for an organic community. In such estates we often 
find vast rows of semi-detached houses of similar patterns 
repeated in monotonous regularity all selling at approxi- 
mately similar prices or, more rarely, being rented with 
the same uniformity of cost. 

This has resulted in the canalisation into these estates 
of certain definite economic and social groups—almost a 
process of unnatural selection. The effects have been to 
deprive the new community—if it can at this stage be 
so called—of its natural differences and of its potential 
leaders. The argument has been that cheap property 
drives out dear and that to build the 1500/. house in the 
same group as the 7501. house will result in the value of 
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the more expensive house falling heavily in the property 
market. This is probably true unless in the new estate 
something else is done, and that something else seldom 
appeals to the unimaginative speculative builder, who 
often has had a ‘ get-rich-quick’ motive as his driving 
force. 

What this ‘ something’ is can be shown in some of 
the satellite towns which have been planned by the city 
councils of places like Manchester, Birmingham, and 
Nottingham. Here, having full powers and responsi- 
bilities for the social services, opportunity was taken to 
preplan the new communities as communities and not 
as catchpenny propositions. By good town planning 
care was taken to provide in the original layouts for the 
social and educational amenities essential to life in 
modern towns. Thus many open spaces were from the 
first secured in the right places as public property, and 
these used for parks, playing-fields, gardens, school sites, 
and as sites for auxiliary public buildings to serve the 
needs of the new community. When an organic plan is 
followed and the good life ensured to the dwellers in the 
estate, then the cheaper houses can more safely be built 
cheek-by-jowl with the more expensive types. With 
comprehensive town planning the necessary admixture 
of types can be safely carried out without economic loss 
to house-owners. It is not the proximity of cheaper 
houses which really matters so much as that, with the 
cheaper houses, have often gone equally cheap social and 
zesthetic amenities. 

The example of Nottingham in this respect can serve 
to guide future planning of new communities. Here 
general preplanning was carried out, leaving room for 
detailed changes as the work progressed. The open 
spaces were used around which to group the schools of 
various types and also branch public buildings. This 
gave to the housing areas a unity, a spaciousness, and a 
beauty which has made them very desirable places for 
residences of all kinds. To the families rehoused there 
from the older parts of the city, the new mode of life 
came as a revelation and an inspiration. About this Mr 
A. W. Whipple, formerly the Director of Education, says : 

‘ The social uplift of the people has to be seen to be believed. 


The children no longer bear the stamp of the congested areas 
Vol. 275.—No. 545. G 
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from which they came. They are as clean and as carefully 
clad as are those who have been used to satisfactory housing 
conditions all their lives. Juvenile delinquency has practi- 
cally disappeared from the estates, though it still shows a 
tendency to increase in the older parts of the city.’ * 


In these estates the schools were designed to serve 
also as institutions in the social life of the new com- 
munities, being used in the evenings not only for educa- 
tional and cultural activities but also for social occasions 
of all kinds. Care was taken to design the schools for 
this dual purpose and to add additional specialised accom- 
modation to the schools to fit them for their social usage 
as well as the normal educational ones. Having county 
borough powers, Nottingham was able to correlate all 
these needs and to cover them with one consolidated 
rate charge. Where, in an area, there is one authority 
for most of the public services except Education, this 
combination of buildings is difficult except with good 
will on all sides and a readiness to co-operate between 
the various statutory authorities. To quote Mr Whipple 
again : 


‘the schools have been planned and furnished for the dual 
purpose of educating children in the daytime and of enter- 
taining and instructing residents of all ages in the evenings 
and other out-of-schools hours. The schools, both large and 
small, are provided with large halls equipped with stages and 
retiring rooms. The halls have easy access from neighbouring 
streets and are generally at some little distance from the 
main school buildings. Their use for music lessons, for indoor 
games, for physical exercises, etc., does not, therefore, disturb 
the other school lessons, and their position is convenient for 
social functions in the evenings.’ ¢ 


This brings us to the need of providing for social 
activities of all kinds in the new housing areas, and these 
will almost invariably be forgotten or remembered too 
late in the catchpenny type of estate. The translated 
families will come to their new homes having been up- 
rooted from a social grouping of some long standing, even 
though imperfect, to find no planned means of providing 





* * The Education Year Book,’ 1940. 
+ ‘The Education Year Book,’ 1940: Section on ‘Social and Educa- 
tional Problems of Housing Estates.’ 
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for their life with new neighbours. Indeed, it is probable 
that such provisions are for that reason even more neces- 
sary in the new housing areas than in the old. 

Reference can here be made to the specific community 
centre which is designed to provide a communal base for 
social culture and intercourse without calling upon school 
premises, which, unless suitably designed, as in the case 
of the new Nottingham schools, may prove unsuitable 
for the dual usage first described. Thus we find that in 
many areas, community centres for use by young and old 
have been specially erected, and the example of Swansea 
can with advantage be quoted in this connection. 

At the Townhill Estate, where nearly four thousand 
houses were erected by the borough council and nearly 
a thousand by private builders, to accommodate in all 
nearly twenty-five thousand people, a purpose-designed 
community centre was erected which has proved an 
excellent venue for the communal activities of the 
housing area. For the adults the following provisions 
have been made in the centre: a large auditorium, a 
well-equipped stage with green rooms attached, a library 
and news room, an Office, a clinic for medical and dental 
treatment, committee rooms, games rooms, crafts rooms, 
common room, a refreshment room, all with the usual 
sanitary offices. 

For the juveniles there are provided in the same 
building on the first floor crafts rooms, common room, a 
gymnasium with changing rooms and shower baths, com- 
mittee rooms, games rooms, and a canteen with kitchens. 
The costs were apportioned in the rough ratio of a half 
to the Education services and the rest to the council in 
its status as the Housing and Health Authority. The 
community centre thus erected by the municipality of 
Swansea enables the spiritual and physical needs of the 
inhabitants of the Townhill Estate to find a means of 
expression and to find a place where their cultural wants 
are provided for in premises well adapted for these pur- 
poses. It is in such municipal schemes, well planned 
from the first, that we most often find such developments 
in the new housing estates. 

Another form of community service is provided by 
the example of Slough. Here grew up, after the Great 
War, a great trading estate using the acres of warehouses 

G 2 
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and other buildings erected as military stores during those 
years between 1914 and 1918. Many industrial firms in 
this country have made praiseworthy efforts to develop 
social and athletic clubs for their employees, but they 
have usually been exclusive to the larger industries which 
could afford them, and have been of necessity absent in 
the smaller and poorer concerns. To provide for all and 
to avoid artificial cleavages in the social and recreational 
life of the town, it was decided at Slough that the many 
and varied trading industries should combine in the pro- 
vision of a social fund and centre for all. The experiment 
has proved an unqualified success and it has been sup- 
ported on the educational side by the Bucks Education 
Committee, who have given buildings and grants towards 
the provisions made for young people between thirteen 
and eighteen years of age. 

The Slough social centre managed by the Slough 
Centre Club thus came into being, and between December 
of 1936 and April of 1938 the membership of the Club 
rose from under one hundred to over five thousand. In 
association with the Centre, a nursery school on the most 
generous modern lines, a swimming-bath, and good play- 
ing-fields have been provided and a wide range of 
societies, guilds, clubs, and movements of all kinds have 
been based upon the Social Centre which is constantly 
expanding both in its size and in its influence upon the 
town. The following is quoted from a description of the 
organisation published in ‘The Education Year Book’ 
for 1940.* 

‘The Slough experiment is an example of preplanning and 
co-operation between all the interests concerned. A combined 
scheme of this character is much to be preferred to separate 
schemes established by individual industries and concerns for 
the benefit of their employees, for thus there is no accentua- 
tion of social and personal cleavages which separate schemes, 
however good, would engender. Union is strength in these 
problems as in other affairs.... The combined effort de- 
scribed in these notes has obviously done much to create a 
civic sense centrally located in Slough, which might otherwise 
have been Jong in cultivating it.’ 


A particular feature of the Slough Centre is that it 
actually adjoins the industrial and housing areas and the 





+ Section on ‘Social and Educational Problems of Housing Estates.’ 
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community can, so to speak, work and play together 
almost at the same spot. So convenient is the Slough 
Centre that workmen can call there at odd moments 
during the day and also on their way home from work. 
This is very different from conditions on the ‘ dormitory ’ 
type of housing estate. 

The larger rural villages have also added to their 
housing and there has been, indeed, a tendency to place 
certain industries requiring small numbers of employees— 
mainly women—in the rural areas. These factories may 
be concerned with food canning, rayon textiles, brewing, 
breakfast foods, and similar industries, and they have 
been situated in the country for a variety of reasons, 
including lower rate charges and, perhaps, cheaper labour. 

Thus some of our larger country villages and small 
towns have been faced with an influx of new inhabitants 
and these and the old have been imbued with more 
stringent demands for cultural and recreational oppor- 
tunities than those which satisfied country folk before 
the Great War. Even in the rural areas the urge to the 
better life in ‘a land fit for heroes to live in’ was felt 
and county authorities have responded in various ways 
to this demand, but none with more imagination than 
that of Cambridgeshire. 

In this county opportunity was taken, when the 
schools for senior children were erected as a result of the 
Hadow Report of 1926 on ‘ The Education of the Adoles- 
cent,’ * to make them more than schools—and in fact to 
organise them as ‘ village colleges.’ They were designed 
specially for this dual purpose and contain additional 
accommodation suitable particularly for adult use. The 
villages were grouped and the college erected in the most 
central one so that a wide area could be served. The 
Carnegie Trustees assisted with the cost of the first one— 
that at Sawston—this being of experimental character. 
So successful was this experiment that the Cambridge- 
shire County Education Authority adopted the village 
college idea for all their rural developments as far as 
social and educational provisions were concerned. To 
quote again from ‘ The Education Year Book,’ 1940, the 
following summarises the purpose of the village college : 





* Report of the Consultative Committee of the Board of Education. 
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‘It is a community centre which, while housing a senior 
school in the daytime, serves as a home for the cultural 
and social life of the adult population of the area.’ * 

Drama, the arts and crafts, music, physical education, 
agricultural studies, the domestic arts, and general 
cultural subjects are provided for in these colleges which 
are also fortunate in being able to link up with the Univer- 
sity Extension Courses of the Extra Rural Department at 
Cambridge. Debates and discussions, gardening and 
dairy instruction—all these things are thought of, and 
as the colleges function under a county authority with 
full powers, these different needs are easily correlated 
from the financial and administrative points of view. 
The colleges also establish bureaux for juvenile employ- 
ment and vocational guidance and they are providing, 
in the rural areas of Cambridgeshire, invaluable centres 
of social and cultural life. 

A few completely new towns have grown up in the 
post Great War period, and, as an example, that of 
Corby in Northamptonshire may be cited. In the 
Jurassic limestone of the Wolds, beds of iron ore were 
discovered, and with improvements in smelting methods 
these became commercial propositions in spite of their 
high sulphur content. To this spot in rural Northampton- 
shire came, therefore, twelve thousand people housed in 
about three thousand new houses, and it was possible 
to plan de novo a compact and well-designed town. 

In this instance the ironmasters co-operated with 
the municipal authorities, both urban and county, in 
providing schools, a ‘ Monotechnic’ institute, playing- 
fields, clinics, and other such amenities. Here, again, 
the senior school—product of the Hadow reorganisation 
—was designed for the dual purpose of the day education 
of children between the ages of eleven and fourteen plus 
and the evening education and recreation of older people. 

Already activities in drama, in art (including drypoint 
etching), crafts, commerce, engineering, and the domestic 
arts have become available to the people of the new 
Corby. These immigrants have hailed from Wales, the 
North of England, and Scotland, in the main, and they 





* From the ‘First Annual Report’ of the Warden of the Linton Village 
College, Cambridgeshire. 
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have been assisted by the amenities preplanned for the 
town in amalgamating into a civic body conscious of 
itself. How very different from the completely haphazard 
development of the old iron towns of the early industrial 
age! In spite of the open iron mines around the town 
and the great blast-furnaces near it, Corby has retained 
its rural advantages very successfully and is a pleasant 
place to live in with its cinema, library, open spaces, 
shopping centre, and wide streets with well-spaced 
dwellings. It is a pity, however, that the homes of the 
officials of the ironfounders’ organisation were built 
about two and a half miles away from the town. 

The examples of Port Sunlight and Bournville and, in 
later years, of New Earswick near York are well known 
as illustrating what can be done through the co-operation 
of benevolent employers with their employees and with 
the appropriate municipal authorities. They illustrate 
how co-operation of all concerned and the co-ordination 
of all interests are effective in getting the good work done. 
They show how there is growing up an increasing con- 
sciousness among all of the need for such joint preplanning 
and united action. They are examples of what -can be 
done by men of good will working together. In estates 
of this type there is a danger, however, of the employees 
of the firms concerned not being able to exercise their 
free will fully and without fear or favour. Where there 
is in the speculative type of housing estate too much 
left to the often poor house-owner to do, in the company 
type of estate the tenant may be left with too little to 
do on his own initiative. Everything may be done for him 
in a predestined manner by the firm. This has serious social 
disadvantages. The garden cities, like Letchworth and 
Welwyn, are other types of co-operation which deserve 
a wider popularity but are not dealt with in this article. 

As an example of the overflow of London into the 
surrounding areas we may take the newly created Borough 
of Erith-on-Thames. On the high land above the Thames 
floodplains along its southern bank was excellent build- 
ing land reasonably well served by electric lines and bus 
routes to London. This was, however, developed by 
speculative builders in the main and it was only the Town 
Planning Act which saved the estates from becoming 
hotch-potch collections of standardised houses with 
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insufficient general provisions in civic buildings and open 
spaces. An enthusiastic surveyor saw to it that there 
were good, well-graded roads and adequate sewers, while 
the other essential statutory services were catered for as a 
matter of course. 

But, even so, the provision of auxiliary civic buildings, 
like branch libraries, information and rate collecting 
offices, clinics, and schools lagged behind the housing 
and were not always as well placed and co-ordinated 
as they would have been had the housing areas been fully 
preplanned from the first. Even an essential school 
site took nearly three years to obtain in the teeth of 
competition with the speculative builders. When at last 
purchased by the Education Authority, after threat of 
the exercise of compulsory power, it could only be 
acquired at building site price. The site now houses a 
school for about a thousand children and also an all- 
purposes branch clinic for the medical services of the 
council in the area. The school was designed for the dual 
purpose of evening use by adults for culture and recreation 
and by the children for ordinary day-school purposes. 
It is the only building in a big housing estate where 
large public functions can be held, and the school is a 
hive of activity almost every hour of the day. These 
modest achievements in the provision of social amenities 
in a new area were obtained in spite of the housing 
movement and not in close collaboration and association 
with it. What was done was done by public officials 
and committees watching their chances and slipping in 
schemes to provide the social amenities obviously required 
when large masses of people are transplanted to new 
housing estates. There was never sufficient viewing of 
the problem as a whole and in sufficient time so that a 
harmonious and full development of what is virtually a 
satellite town could have been undertaken. There could 
have been, even, better siting and better grouping of 
the provisions that were actually made in competition 
with the speculative builders’ hunger for ‘ desirable 
sites.’ 

London’s new housing—both of the flat type and of 
the housing estate type—is too great a question to be 
dealt with adequately here. But we can learn much from 
the experience of London—as the L.C.C. have learned 
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themselves. Through the circumscription of British local 
government areas, London has had to build many of its 
housing estates outside its own boundaries and within 
those of adjoining authorities. Sometimes, as in parts 
of Essex, there was one authority—the county—for 
secondary education and another—the local borough—for 
elementary education within the same housing area. 
Sometimes the borough had practically no educational 
powers and within this variety of responsibilities co- 
ordination became very difficult. 

Local authorities were given the task of catching up 
with the erection of vast housing areas often of standardised 
type and to agitate in the face of this advancing tide of 
houses for sites for schools, for open spaces and especially 
playing-fields, and for the public buildings essential to 
the needs of the new populations. 

In his ‘ Metropolitan Man,’ Mr Robert Sinclair declares 
in respect of the new L.C.C. town at Becontree : 


‘ Although 12,000 houses had then been built, the centre 
of the new town and its public buildings could not be planned 
because the councils could not agree.... When 18,000 people 
—a good-sized country town—had settled on the St Helier 
estate, the London County Council found that they had no 
public baths, wash-houses, or libraries, no fire brigade within a 
mile and three-quarters, no hospital within two miles, and 
inadequate police protection. Where the authorities do 
agree, rivalries in private enterprise have to be dealt with.’ 


Estates like those of St Helier may be termed dormitory 
areas, where the populations are daily scattered far, wide, 
and distant for their work in the town, in this case London, 
and return only to live and play together in the housing 
estate. In such cases leadership is more difficult than 
ever to discover, and it is all the more important, there- 
fore, that a generous provision of playing-fields of all 
kinds, meeting-places, and other social amenities is made 
in the dormitory estates. Without them the estates 
cannot possibly become anything but dormant in the 
social sense (if the pun be permitted). 

An important factor in handicapping the growth of 
social cohesion in these estates is the frequent lack of 
provision for religious worship. In the scramble for 
sites between the builder and the local authority, poor 
church communities, the personnel of which are non- 
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existent until the new inhabitants actually come to live 
in the estate, are hard put to it to find sites for their 
churches and chapels. Thus the parochial system which 
played such an important part in the social and spiritual 
growth of the English village has had, in comparison, 
little influence in the growth of the housing estates. 
That is a real loss in community values if only in the 
social sense. In the religious sense the loss is even more 
serious. 

In planned estates, therefore, the far-seeing corporation 
will earmark sufficient open spaces purchased early at 
agricultural prices for resale to religious bodies wishing 
to erect places of worship at a later date. The resale 
would be made at the original purchase cost plus actual 
expenses, and if associated with the town-planning scheme 
the buildings erected could be conveniently placed, 
adding also to the esthetic aspects of the estates. This 
is an example of how we have not sufficiently tried to 
include in our new housing areas those things which are 
inherent in the older British communities—the church, 
the village green, the football ground, the inn, and the 
school coupled with houses and people in all sorts and 
conditions of life. The parochial spirit—so characteristic- 
ally British—seems to have been largely lost in the new 
areas—and it is, indeed, a serious loss which only strenuous 
and even drastic action can in most cases now remedy. 

When we consider that in the Hampstead Garden 
suburb two churches on this estate, together with the 
institute, form the actual centre of the whole settlement, 
we realise how neglect of this type of provision has been a 
great handicap to many of the new housing areas which 
have grown up since the end of the Great War. 

In considering housing we have also to assess the 
advantages of freehold versus a tenancy through the 
payment of rent. Only in exceptional cases, and then 
largely in respect of small numbers of houses, have 
speculative builders erected houses for letting. The vast 
majority of such houses are sold to the house-owners 
through building societies, and the repayments of principal 
and interest on these mortgages often seem roughly 
equivalent to the rents payable for similar property 
when this is let. But the mortgagor often forgets in his 
calculations that he has rates and taxes, repairs and 
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maintenance to pay also, so that, in fact, he has to find 
more money annually than he budgeted for at first. 
He therefore may neglect the essential matters of main- 
tenance and repairs and the property, often badly built, 
may deteriorate considerably over a comparatively short 
period of years. This coupled with extra travelling ex- 
penses to work often presents housing estate dwellers 
with an almost insoluble financial problem and there is 
some tendency for such families to return to live in the 
older and more central areas of the towns. 

Renting of new housing property is usually much 
commoner in the case of estates erected by municipal 
councils. In some instance the rents are uneconomic 
and may have assistance in some form or other through 
building grants, the rates, etc. 

Which type of housing is best will depend upon the 
income standards of the families occupying them. 
Families of the labouring classes find a standard inclusive 
rent payment more convenient and within their capacity. 
There are, then, no irregular charges to be met on such 
things as rates and taxes and on repairs and maintenance. 
They can therefore allocate their small wages more readily. 

People in the five-pound-a-week class can with care 
and in favourable conditions buy their houses through a 
mortgage and yet have a little to spend on repairs and 
maintenance. Many have learned to do much of this 
work themselves, just as they attend to their gardens. 
This is an excellent feature and there should be more 
classes in house decoration and repairs, in gardening, in 
beekeeping, etc., in the housing estates. But for success 
in this form of housing it is essential that the builder is 
honest and that the house be well constructed from the 
very first. Here is where good bylaws and municipal 
supervision can do much, although it is certain that 
too many jerrybuilt houses, especially in the years 
immediately after the Great War, have been unloaded 
upon the credulous and inexpert mortgagor. Not always 
have the building societies been sufficiently insistent upon 
high standards in the buildings they are financing, with 
the result that some mortgagors have struck against the 
payments on the mortgages because of the rapid deteriora- 
tion of the property. This has not served to save them 
the liability undertaken, and there seems urgent need for 
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some greater measure of control in this matter of house 
construction and value for mioney. 

Perhaps enough has been said to illustrate the variety 
in approach and in results which are apparent in the 
great housing movement of post Great War days, which 
has meant the migration of over one and a half million 
people into the new estates. Perhaps we can now fairly 
assess the comparative merits of the various types of 
approach. 

The most successful is clearly the one where a council 
having full powers over the whole of the area in question 
plans and builds most of the houses itself and correlates 
and provides for beforehand the essential social and 
educational amenities with the housing. 

The next best type is where the municipalities have 
co-operated with philanthropic employers of labour or 
industrial firms in planning and providing for new towns or 
estates. 

The least efficient is clearly the estate developed by 
speculative builders and where the public services have 
come in as poor relations to the masses of ‘ ideal homes ’ 
offered so attractively to the family man. The speculative 
builders have rarely shown any appreciation of the spiritual 
and physical needs of the vast towns they have created, 
and the local authorities have only too frequently been 
given almost impossible tasks to fit in the social services 
for which they are responsible. Great fortunes have been 
made from speculative building in recent years and it is 
obvious that much of this wealth, through co-operative 
and public action, could have been diverted into the 
provision of public facilities with a corresponding reduction 
of rates. In this matter a wide view, a bold policy, and 
regional preplanning could have done much to obviate 
the often planless estates which have overflowed the 
great towns, and particularly London. The local 
authorities on the periphery were often too small, too 
timid, or too reactionary to deal with the situation, 
and concerted action was lost in the wrangles of self- 
sufficient town councillors. 

What then is the lesson for us in these examples if we 
are, after this war, to work for the good life for our 
heroes and to provide them with a land fit to live in? 
First we must try to visualise what will be required 
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by way of housing when the war is over. The lag of the 
war years in the provision of new houses to replace the 
old will have to be made up. There is still in parts of 
London much overcrowding and the occupation of un- 
suitable and if not insanitary homes. These conditions 
must be remedied not by streets of potential slums 
erected in vacuo but in satellite towns or in groups of 
flats built integrally with the full range of social services, 
facilities for recreation and leisure and for culture. 

Then the countryside must come into its own. Never 
again must we allow our unrivalled agricultural possi- 
bilities to be neglected. Associated with vast drainage 
and reclamation schemes for land, and also afforestation, 
should come comprehensive schemes for land resettlement 
within this country. This implies regional powers and 
responsibilities both in respect of land ownership and 
development. It will not be enough to settle a few small- 
holders and leave them to their fate to scratch uneconomic 
livings on uncoordinated farms. Regions must be formed 
to be scientifically farmed—to have centralised creameries, 
bacon factories, canneries, and depots for tractors and 
other large-scale farm implements. There will have 
to be co-operative buying and co-operative selling by the 
new cultivators of Britain’s soil and the country must 
guarantee to use all the produce they can present to it. 
We must never again let our agriculture decay and hear 
the cry ‘ dig for victory ’ at the eleventh hour. 

Such regional schemes for the development of our 
agriculture implies further rural housing, which should 
preferably be enlargements of existing villages, the 
improvement and cheapening of transport, coupled with 
the more complete development of the social services in 
the countryside and the provision of a full range of recre- 
ational and cultural amenities in the villages. We must 
make country life attractive and more attractive than 
the lure of the towns. Varieties of activities and interests 
must be catered for. Various types of families must be 
encouraged to live in the new rural communities, and thus 
they will obtain their natural leaders. 

The new rural housing areas must maintain the best 
standards of British domestic architecture and have 
regard for a utility and purpose not inconsistent with 
good proportions and beauty. Development must not 
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be piecemeal but comprehensive, and the main scheme 
must be preplanned in outline by all interests and 
authorities concerned. Allowance for modifications as 
the schemes develop must be made and flexibility main- 
tained, but housing, sanitation and health, religion, 
education and culture, transport, recreation and physical 
education—all must receive consideration in time and 
as part of the regional scheme. These regional units, 
not only as economic units in the industrial and agri- 
cultural sense, must be planned to provide also for the 
spiritual needs of their inhabitants. The size of suitable 
optimum units can be worked out and a scientific study 
made of what these optimums really are. A professional 
social service should be set up to bring into the re- 
inhabited countryside an active cultural and recreational 
life. Our voluntary efforts in this respect of recent years 
have given us valuable experience of what social develop- 
ments and activities can mean. The time will come 
at the end of this war when such work should be made an 
essential part of the social services. 

The smaller and cieaner industries should more fre- 
quently be settled in the country so that mixed types of 
employment are open to rural dwellers. With the proper 
development of roads and modern transport this spread 
out of industry need not be impossible. Perhaps the 
Road Fund can again be allocated to its legitimate purpose 
—which is the proper development of our road systems. 

All this means a more general and a more conscious 
control built upon scientific studies and calculations. 
This revival of country life based upon sound economics 
and sociology could counteract strikingly the tendency 
in the industrial age of the drift of population to the 
towns. Our new housing should be, as far as possible, 
rural housing, but to do this, rural communities in the 
fullest sense must grow up. 

Then, with opportunities for work and play made 
available to country dwellers and with the growth of our 
villages according to the British tradition—we can re- 
create that Merrie England of Elizabethan times in a 
happier and more efficient manner—we can, indeed, 
rebuild Jerusalem in this our green and pleasant land. 


FREDERIC EVANS. 
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Art. 8.—THE LONG PARLIAMENT. 


THE year 1940 is having more than its quota of anniver- 
saries of notable occurrences in the history of mankind in 
general and of Britain in particular. Among the events 
which fall to be celebrated this year, not the least memor- 
able is the meeting of the Long Parliament on Nov. 3, 
1640. Nearly seven centuries have now elapsed since 
Simon de Montfort summoned the first Assembly to 
which the name ‘ Parliament’ could be justly applied. 
Of all the Parliaments which have met at any time during 
those centuries, none has been so significant in itself or 
has had so decisive an effect upon subsequent generations 
as had the Parliament which, first meeting in 1640, con- 
tinued to be the legal Parliament of England until it 
consented to its own dissolution in March 1660. It is 
well that, in celebrating the tercentenary of so notable 
an assembly, we should remind ourselves of the issues 
which faced it. Moreover, such a survey is peculiarly 
appropriate at present, when the principles which the 
Long Parliament championed are being challenged as 
never before during the intervening three centuries. For 


the root cause of the struggle of this year 1940 is none 
other than a concerted effort to overthrow the principles 
of democracy—in religion, politics, and economics— 
which the Long Parliament met to assert in 1640 and which 
we have hitherto fondly regarded as established once and 
for all. 


I 


The immediate reason for the summoning of the Long 
Parliament was the presence of a Scottish army in the 
northern counties of England. During the night of Aug. 
20 the Scots, some 25,000 strong, had crossed the Tweed 
and established themselves in Durham. Within ten days 
thereafter they had crossed the Tyne and occupied New- 
castle. To resist their further advance would require a 
large force, well equipped, trained, and led. Such a force 
would cost money, and King Charles had no money for 
such extra-ordinary expenditure. He therefore sum- 
moned at York a Council of Peers, a strange assembly with 
no constitutional authority or recent precedent in English 
history. The one useful outcome of the Council was the 
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signing of the Treaty of Ripon with the Scots. The best 
terms that the King could secure was that the Scots 
should retain possession of Northumberland and Durham 
and receive 8501. a day until the questions which had led 
to their invasion were finally settled. What, then, were 
the causes of the invasion? And how came it that a 
King of England had neither an army on which to rely 
nor the money to pay one ? 

The primary cause of the Scottish invasion was the 
issue of new Canons for Scotland in 1636 and of a new 
Prayer-Book, also specially compiled for use in Scotland, 
in 1637. The inspirer of both these innovations was 
William Laud, who in 1633 had become Archbishop of 
Canterbury and was the personification of the ultra-High 
Church Arminian party in England. The Canons en- 
joined many practices obnoxious to the Presbyterian 
Scots, notably confession to the Presbyter and the removal 
of the Communion Table from the middle of the church 
to the east end. In the eyes of the Scots this procedure, 
which was typical also of Laud’s Church reforms in 
England, transformed the Table into an Altar. The 
antipathy to the Canons made everything emanating 
from the same source suspect to the Scots. Hence the 
introduction of the Prayer-Book in the following year 
was greeted with the cry: ‘The Mass is entered among 
us!’ To the King’s refusal to make concessions, the 
Scots replied by forming committees—the Tables— 
to organise national opposition. Early in 1638 the 
Covenant was in circulation and being widely signed. 
Resort to arms in support of the Covenant was the next 
step. The opening months of 1639 saw a Covenanting 
Army in training under Alexander Leslie, and by April 
that army was encamped within ten miles of the Border 
and commanding the roads through Berwick. King 
Charles advanced to Berwick to drive back the threatened 
invasion; but, having neither an adequate army nor the 
money to pay for one, he made terms with the Scots. By 
the Treaty of Berwick the Covenanting Army was to be 
disbanded, but the settlement of ecclesiastical and civil 
matters was left to Scotland’s Assembly and Parliament. 

Such terms merely left matters where they were. 
Sooner or later one side or the other would renew the 
challenge. The experience had, however, taught the King 
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at least one fact, namely, that he would need a reliable 
army; and an army would require money. Since 1629 
Charles had been managing to raise money sufficient for his 
ordinary expenses without Parliamentary grants, and 
hence without recourse to a Parliament. Such pre- 
carious methods would not suffice to provide for a large 
army and for protracted campaigns. Widespread, general 
taxation would be necessary; and this could be levied 
only by the authority of Parliament. Charles’s early 
experience of Parliaments had not been happy, but no 
alternative now presented itself. So the ‘ Eleven Years’ 
Tyranny’ came to an end, and on April 13, 1640, 
Parliament met at Westminster. The eleven years’ 
interval had served but to harden the popular opposition 
to Charles, and the new Parliament seized upon the royal 
necessity as a lever to force the removal of the country’s 
grievances before money was voted. Deadlock between 
King and Parliament was the inevitable result, and within 
three weeks the ‘ Short Parliament’ was dissolved. This 
dissolution was one of the glaring blunders of Charles I’s 
career, comparable to, though less crucial than, his later 
effort to arrest the Five Members. It served both to 
expose his weakness and to encourage further opposition ; 
for the King was still without the money necessary for 
national defence. It was while events were in this un- 
certain stage that the Scottish War was renewed by the 
Scots’ crossing the Tweed. 

The Treaty of Ripon, which temporarily held up the 
Scots, merely intensified the King’s problems. In addi- 
tion to maintaining his own army, he had to find 8501. a 
day to keep the Scots. Another Parliament was even 
more imperative than the Short Parliament had been. 
Hence the summoning of the new—the Long—Parliament 
which met on Nov. 3, 1640. These were the causes of the 
Scottish invasion, and the connection between the in- 
vasion and the meeting of the Long Parliament. These 
causes further illustrate some, at least, of the issues at 
stake between King and Parliament. Meanwhile we have 
to ask why the English Parliament welcomed the King’s 
enemies on the English side of the Border and why it 
refused to supply the money necessary to repel them. 
The answer in brief was that in more ways than one the 
Scots were fighting the Parliament’s battle. 

Vol. 275.—No. 545. H 
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II 


In all the earlier Parliaments of both James I and 
Charles I, the struggle between the King and his op- 
ponents was in essence a struggle over Divine Right. In 
the Long Parliament this general question found expres- 
sion in two particular issues. By far the more important 
of these issues was, as in Scotland, religion. This also 
was not a question hastily raised. The religious issue 
had been defined at the Hampton Court Conference, 
within twelve months of James I’s accession, when the 
Bishops had proclaimed the doctrine of Divine Right and 
when James had threatened the Puritans with the words : 
‘I will make them conform themselves, or I will harry 
them out of the land, or else do worse.’ Henceforward 
the political opposition to Divine Right as a principle of 
government, and the religious opposition to the High 
Church party that supported Divine Right, became more 
and more closely identified. It was, therefore, natural 
that the supporters of the Court should be High Church- 
men while their opponents were mostly Puritans. Nor 
was the cleavage less pronounced because the Puritans 
at this time themselves were members of the Established 
Church. The cleavage was widened into an irreparable 
breach by the reforms of Archbishop Laud, who, with 
Charles I’s full support, introduced many changes that 
were commonly suspected as ‘ Romish.’ In this suspicion 
Laud’s enemies did him a gross injustice. The Archbishop 
was as staunch a supporter of what he regarded as the 
orthodox English Church and as uncompromising an 
opponent of Rome as were the Puritans. The difference 
was that they took different views of what constituted 
orthodoxy. 

The second issue in the Long Parliament concerned 
the position of ministers: were they responsible to the 
King or to Parliament ? The King’s opponents directed 
their attacks not against the King but against those whom 
they regarded as the King’s unworthy advisers. On this 
score earlier Parliaments had attacked the Duke of 
Buckingham, and on this score the Long Parliament 
concentrated its opposition upon the Earl of Strafford. 
The first charge in Strafford’s impeachment was that he 


‘ hath traitorously endeavoured to subvert the Fundamental 
Laws and Government of the Realms of England and Ireland, 
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and instead thereof, to introduce an arbitrary and tyrannical 
Government, against Law, which he hath declared by .. . 
giving His Majesty Advice, by Force of Arms to compel His 
loyal Subjects to submit thereunto.’ 


That the Long Parliament’s views about the need for 
the Parliamentary control of ministers were not due merely 
to antagonism towards individuals but were based on more 
general grounds is suggested by a resolution of November 
1641 relating to the raising of men and money to suppress 
disturbances in Ireland. It included the following signifi- 
cant statement : 


‘If His Majesty shall not vouchsafe to condescend to our 
humble supplication, . . . we shall be forced, in discharge of 
the trust which we owe to the State, and to those whom we 
represent, .. . to commend those aids and contributions 
which this great necessity shall require, to the custody and 
disposing of such persons of honour and fidelity as we have 
cause to confide in.’ 


This was an unmistakable declaration of the principle of 
the parliamentary control of ministers. 

It is true that the attempt to call in question the 
King’s choice of ministers was a revolutionary proceeding 
if judged by the standards of Tudor government. Equally 
truly, the only Tudor of whom any member of the Long 
Parliament had any remembrance or thought was Eliza- 
beth ; and both Elizabeth and her ministers were recog- 
nised as having had a single eye to the welfare of England. 
The desires of the Parliamentary leaders were the reverse 
of revolutionary. Their aim was to maintain a just 
balance between the powers of the King and of Parlia- 
ment. On the last day of Strafford’s trial, Pym enun- 
ciated the following principle: ‘ Whilst these,’ the King’s 
prerogatives and the people’s liberty, 


‘move in their own orbs, they are a support and a security to 
one another; the prerogative a cover and defence to the 
liberty of the people, and the people by their liberty are 
enabled to be a foundation to the prerogative ; but if these 
bounds be so removed, that they enter into contestation and 
conflict, one of these mischiefs must ensue: if the prerogative 
of the King overwhelm the liberty of the people, it will be 
turned to tyranny; if liberty undermine the prerogative it 
will grow into anarchy.’ 
H 2 
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It would be rash to assert that this expressed exactly 
the conscious views of all those who opposed the King. 
Pym was the outstanding political philosopher of the day, 
with an unequalled gift of cogent speech ; but it was this 
gift which had won for him the leadership of the Commons, 
and he would hardly have been the acknowledged leader 
had his views not represented the convictions of the bulk 
of the members. It was as a means to maintaining the 
balance ‘ between the King’s prerogative and the people’s 
liberty ’ that the Commons put forward the demand that 
the executive ministers should be acceptable both to the 
King and to Parliament. 

The fundamental guarantee that the Parliament would 
not willingly adopt wild or revolutionary courses lay in 
thé fact that the majority of the members on both sides 
of the Commons belonged to the ‘ middle class.’ This 
included various elements—yeomen from the country- 
side, traders from the towns, and, of course, lawyers— 
but all alike were by tradition and nurture conservative, 
respectful of property, loyal to the King, and unswervingly 
Protestant. This was not the stuff out of which wild 
revolutionaries were to be made. That a Parliament so 
constituted should end by making war against the King 
was a proof not of its revolutionary desires but of the 
extremity to which reluctantly it found itself driven. 


III 


It is pertinent to ask how the issues that the Long 
Parliament had to face were permanently settled. The 
Convention Parliament of 1660, which formed a link 
between the Commonwealth and the restored Stuarts, 
abolished all the Acts and Ordinances passed by the Long 
Parliament after August 1641 except. certain clauses of 
the Triennial Act. This implies that only a fraction of 
the Acts of the Long Parliament had a permanent place 
in the life of England. There are, however, more im- 
portant things even than Acts of Parliament : for example, 
the political atmosphere and the spirit in which Statutes 
are applied. In this respect the work of the Long Parlia- 
ment was far from being a failure. The Stuarts were 
restored in 1660 because no alternative form of govern- 
. ment to the monarchy could be made to work. But the 
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monarchy that was restored, in the person of Charles II, 
was essentially different from that which the Long 
Parliament had challenged twenty years earlier. That 
Charles II himself recognised the difference is indicated 
by the Declaration of Breda, whereby, before setting foot 
in England, he promised ‘a free Parliament, by which, 
upon the word of a King, we will be advised.’ Charles II 
did not keep all his promises to Parliament, any more 
than his father or his grandfather had done; but the 
principle of parliamentary supremacy was clearly recog- 
nised. 

Moreover, it was because Charles II and James II 
failed to learn the lesson which their father’s execution 
ought to have taught them that James II lost the throne, 
and Dutch William (and his English wife) succeeded to it. 
William, having no hereditary claim to the throne, could 
not claim, even had he so wished, to rule by Divine Right. 
Instead, he ruled by the invitation and will of Parliament 
as expressed in the Bill of Rights. Since that document 
both conferred the Crown upon William and Mary and 
also stipulated certain conditions which would ensure the 
supremacy of Parliament, it was in effect a bargain where- 
by William was to rule so long as he kept the conditions. 
This did not reduce William to a puppet: he continued 
to direct national policy, to choose his ministers, and to 
preside at their meetings. It did ensure that Parliament 
would have a continuous and effective share in govern- 
ment. In a word, it established a balance between King 
and Parliament, which had been the essence of the Long 
Parliament’s aims. | 

On the particular outstanding issues of religion and 
responsibility of ministers, a similar result may be noted, 
namely, immediate apparent failure but a final, though 
less tangible, success. The 1660 Restoration included 
the restoration of the Anglican Church under something 
like a Laudian régime; and the ‘ Clarendon Code’ won 
a hateful reputation for its persecution of Puritans. 
Nevertheless, the future was to show that Puritanism 
had entered into the soul of the English people more 
deeply than was suspected: the ‘ English Sunday,’ what- 
ever as individuals we may think of it, is still very different 
from a ‘Continental Sunday’; and a parliamentary 
debate on the Prayer-Book will still evoke passionate 
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oratory inspired by unsuspected emotions in an otherwise 
prosaic House of Commons. Similarly, William continued 
to choose his own ministers just as his predecessors had 
done, but after the Act of Settlement declared that a 
royal pardon could not be pleaded in a case of impeach- 
ment, the ministers became in effect responsible to 
Parliament instead of to the King. Thereafter impeach- 
ment died out, not because Parliament had lost its 
struggle with the Crown but because impeachment ceased 
to be necessary as a means of controlling ministers. 

The real test of the success or the failure of the Long 
Parliament is not the passing or the rescinding of particular 
measures but is the effect of the Long Parliament’s whole 
challenge to royal autocracy. Judged by that standard, 
there can be no doubt about the significance of the Long 
Parliament’s achievement. Professor G. M. Trevelyan’s 
summary is : 


‘The Long Parliament is the true turning-point in the 
political history of the English-speaking races. It prevented 
the English monarchy from hardening into an absolutism of 
the type then becoming general in Europe.... After all 
those memorable years [of the Commonwealth] the House of 
Stuart might be restored, but it would never again be possible 
to govern the country without the participation of the House 
of Commons.’ 


IV 


Definitions of democracy are legion, and none seems 
wholly satisfactory. Indeed, the more detailed and 
precise the definition, the more open it is to criticism. 
But if we content ourselves with the man-in-the-street’s 
idea that democracy means government by the elected 
representatives of the people, so that the country is 
governed not by the will of an individual but by the will 
of the people, the establishment of such a government 
in Britain was the logical outcome of the struggle waged 
by the majority of the Long Parliament. That form of 
government, when once established in Britain, became 
an object-lesson in government to the rest of the world. 
The model for every other democracy in the modern world 
has been the British Constitution. True, the copies have 
not always been faithful reproductions of the original : 
sometimes, in being adapted to meet local conditions, 
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they have undergone such transformations that the Mother 
of Parliaments has had difficulty in recognising her own 
children. Nevertheless, constitutional government as 
practised in Britain has provided the inspiration of 
democracy the world over. 

During the late nineteenth century and the early 
twentieth century democratic government became all but 
universally acknowledged to be theoretically as well as 
practically the most nearly perfect system of government 
for large, modern states. One reason for this belief un- 
doubtedly was that, in Europe at least, only one alterna- 
tive form of government was available, namely, hereditary 
autocracy, as in Tsarist Russia and Imperialist Germany. 
The past decade has seen the complacently triumphant 
attitude of democracy blown sky-high. Neither the 
practice nor the theory of democratic government can 
any longer be taken for granted. One reason is that a 
third form of government has been evolved, as in Fascist 
Italy and Nazi Germany and—may we not add ?—Soviet 
Russia. The precise differences between these three 
systems do not seem of great consequence: recent events 
seem to show that whatever the differences of detail, the 
three systems have in principle much that is common. 
Nation after nation has decided that, having tried de- 
mocracy, they have found it wanting and they prefer its 
modern alternative. This preference has conditioned, if 
not caused, the present challenge to democracy. To 
discuss the relative merits and demerits of democracy 
and dictatorship is no part of our present purpose. Yet 
we can scarcely reflect upon the shaping of English 
democracy by the Long Parliament without asking two 
questions: Why the rejection of democracy by peoples 
formerly devoted to it? What is the prospect, in view 
of this rejection, for democracy in Britain? Neither 
question is capable of a single, all-inclusive answer; yet 
the work of the Long Parliament illustrates one governing 
principle which supplies the basis of an answer to both of 
them. 

The principle which the opponents of the Court con- 
sistently maintained was that they were striving for the 
confirmation of the traditional rights and privileges of 
Parliament and of the nation asa whole. They repudiated 
the idea that they were seeking innovations. On the 
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contrary, they were acting in the spirit of Pym’s declara- 
tion that ‘ those commonwealths have been most durable 
and perpetual, which have often reformed and recomposed 
themselves according to their first institution and ordi- 
nance: for by this means they repair the breaches and 
counterwork the ordinary and natural effects of time.’ 
Doubtless the Parliamentary leaders’ interpretation of 
history would not be endorsed in all respects by twentieth- 
century scholars ; but this does not invalidate the principle 
that they believed themselves to be not revolutionary 
innovators but reforming conservatives. And in this main 
conviction they were right. Burke, the philosopher- 
statesman of the eighteenth century, was fond of empha- 
sising that, through all the vicissitudes of the generations 
since the beginnings of English government, there had 
been never a break but always continuous development. 
It was this that made English government ‘durable and 
perpetual.’ In this process, the work of the Long Parlia- 
ment was an essential link. 

In a word, the democratic system which the European 
states were imitating in the nineteenth century was a 
system slowly and consistently evolved during many 
generations. But the countries that adopted it had had, 
for the most part, no such preparation. They passed 
directly from autocracy to democracy. Whereas in 
England democracy had been a growth, the outward 
expression of inward life, elsewhere democratic govern- 
ment was too often an accretion on the outside only. 
Such an accretion had no effect upon the spirit of the 
people or upon the type of government for which they 
were suited. Exceptions to this diagnosis can, without 
difficulty, be found ; but in general it goes far to explain 
the break-away of certain states from the democracy 
which they had embraced. In accepting a dictator they 
are reverting to type. We do well to realise that a 
democracy on the British model may not be the perfect 
form of government for peoples that have not passed 
through the long political apprenticeship necessary for 
the effective functioning of such a system. 

For Britain, the moral to be drawn from the nature of 
the settlement of the issues confronting the Long Parlia- 
ment is equally plain. The point needs to be emphasised 
that, however sound a system of government may be in 
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principle, and however perfect its expression for a par- 
ticular generation, ‘the ordinary and natural effects of 
time ’ call for constant vigilance. Each generation needs 
to make its own characteristic application of the principles 
of democracy. There are signs that the present genera- 
tion is realising that the principle of democracy should 
function in ways less exclusively political than hitherto. 
Equality of opportunity to express the individual’s views 
through the ballot-box should be not an end in itself but 
only one example of equality of opportunity in life in 
general. Democracy has not only political but also social 
and economic implications which were less obvious to the 
seventeenth century than they are to the twentieth. If 
those implications are not carried into effect, it is not 
impossible that democracy may cease to justify itself in 
the eyes of the masses of British people, as it has else- 
where. The present generation has contributions ta 
make to democracy in the social and economic spheres 
which are the counterpart of the Long Parliament’s 
contribution three centuries ago, namely, ‘ to repair the 
breaches and counterwork the ordinary and natural effects 
of time’ by reforming and recomposing the common- 
wealth according to its ‘ first institution and ordinance.’ 


S. REED BRETT. 
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Art. 9.—H. A. L. FISHER. 


For the Constitution of the ideal Commonwealth one 
condition was, in Plato’s view, essential: philosophers 
must become kings or kings ‘must be imbued with a 
sufficient measure of genuine philosophy.’ Surely it needs 
not the partiality of friendship to discern in Herbert 
Fisher, as clearly as in any man of our generation, just 
the qualities demanded by Plato for his ‘ true philosopher.’ 
Familiar to all students of Greek literature as is the 
passage in ‘ The Republic,’ it may not be superfluous to 
recall it. The ‘ true philosopher,’ then, must be a genuine 
lover of wisdom in all its branches ; eager for knowledge ; 
a hater of falsehood, a lover of truth; contemptuous of 
the pleasures of the body, and indifferent to money ; 
liberal and high-minded ; just and gentle; gifted with 
quick apprehension and a good memory, and a ‘ musical 
(of course, in the Greek sense), regular, and harmonious 
disposition.’ Nor did Plato fail to point out that the 
finer the nature the more liable it is to deterioration if 
exposed to ‘ ungenial nutriment.’ 

Fisher’s nutriment was the reverse of ‘ ungenial.’ 
Born on March 21, 1865, he was the eldest son of Herbert 
William Fisher, sometime student of Christ Church, and 
tutor to the Prince of Wales, eldest son of Queen Victoria. 
Fisher’s father ultimately became Judge of the Stanneries 
of Devon and Cornwall, a post which might well have 
excited the curiosity of any historically minded son. 
Herbert Fisher’s mother, a Miss Jackson, was a woman 
of great charm, of good brain, and of enlightened views 
on educational methods. The soundness of those methods 
was amply proved by the achievements of several, if 
not all, of her children. Mrs. Fisher’s sister married 
(as his second wife) Leslie Stephen, and thus even in 
boyhood Herbert Fisher was introduced into a wide and 
distinguished literary circle, further extended by the 
marriages of his own generation. Fisher’s marriage in 
1899 to the eldest daughter of Sir Courtenay Ilbert was 
both happy and appropriate. Mrs Fisher is herself well 
known as an economist and historian; and she brought 
her husband into connection with her kinsfolk the 
Bradleys, another family of great literary fertility and 
distinction. Sir Courtenay Ibert, best known as the 
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author of the * Ibert Bill,’ was for many years Clerk of 
the House of Commons, and, besides being himself a 
distinguished jurist, was a member of’a brilliant group 
of lawyers, among whom James Bryce and Albert Venn 
Dicey were pre-eminent. Of Fisher’s sisters one married 
Dr Vaughan Williams, the musician, another married 
Frederick William Maitland, whose gifts were hardly 
inferior to Fisher’s. 

No one who heard Maitland’s brilliant lectures, or 
has read his books, could, indeed, fail to detect a striking 
similarity between the two men who were not only 
brother’s-in-law but were united in the bonds of a firm 
and fruitful friendship. Fisher had for Maitland the 
greatest admiration, clearly manifested in the touching 
and graceful ‘ Life,’ published in 1910, and not less clearly 
in Fisher’s own methods and style. Both men possessed 
the enviable faculty of giving living interest and vivid 
actuality to subjects so recondite, and sometimes regarded 
as so dull, as Legal and Constitutional History. Both 
could pursue their researches without impairing their 
skill in exposition. Both carried their learning so lightly 
and gracefully as almost to tempt carping critics to 
question its profundity. Yet I cannot, in fact, recall 
that in the case either of the Oxford or the Cambridge 
student any critic yielded to the temptation. 

Fisher’s ‘ nutriment’ in the family circle was, then, 
eminently ‘ genial.’ The nutriment was carried on at 
school and college. As a ‘ gremial’ Wykehamist he was 
nourished for more than sixty years (with rare and brief 
intervals) in the bosom of the pious founder of the two 
St Mary Winton Colleges ; and of both foundations was a 
Fellow. At Winchester he was fag to Edward Grey, who 
had in turn fagged for William Palmer, now the Second 
Earl of Selborne. Proceeding to New College as Senior 
Winchester Scholar in 1884, Fisher was at once recognised 
as the ablest man of his year. He got Firsts in Classical 
Moderations and Litere Humaniores, was Proxime for 
the Stanhope in 1887 and for the Arnold in 1890, having 
in the meantime (1888) been elected to a Fellowship at 
New College. He had already decided to devote himself 
to Modern History, and in order to fit himself the better 
for what was to be his life work, he wisely spent some- 
time at Géttingen University and then for more than a 
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year studied in Paris at the Sorbonne, the Ecole des 
Chartes, and the Ecole des Sciences Politiques. 

Returning to Oxford he became Tutor and Lecturer 
in Modern History at New College, and for nearly twenty 
years was one of the most highly appreciated and success- 
ful teachers of Modern History in Oxford. He was more 
successful, indeed, in stimulating the better men to 
obtain Firsts than in pushing the weak men into Fourths, 
and among his pupils were several men who have since 
earned distinction in the field of historical research. But 
he once confided to the present writer that the ablest 
pupil he ever taught at New College was rewarded (like 
many men of outstanding ability before and since) only 
with a ‘Second.’ The man has since justified to the full 
Fisher’s assessment of his ability, and is to-day discharging 
the duties of one of the most responsible, if less obtrusive, 
offices in the public service. 

Though fulfilling with great zeal his tutorial duties 
Fisher never degenerated into a hack. By the publi- 
cation (1898) of two substantial volumes on ‘ The 
Medizwval Empire’ he proved his capacity for original 
research as well as his gift of lucid exposition. He was, 
never, therefore, a ‘ mere don,’ though a ‘ don’ the House 
of Commons, after its manner, persisted in regarding 
him. He mingled in the great world especially in that 
learned section of it to which, as already indicated, he 
had easy access. Of many friendships which his own 
talents combined with family circumstances gave him 
the opportunity of forming the most fruitful was that 
with James Bryce. 

Despite his Ulster birth and his Scottish education, 
Bryce started with fewer initial advantages than Fisher, 
but the careers of the two men—Oxford scholars and 
teachers, historians, politicians, cabinet ministers—were 
curiously parallel. Fisher’s liberalism was as staunch as 
Bryce’s, but it was less brusque and more urbane. For 
this many contests fought by Bryce in popular consti- 
tuencies might easily account. From that discipline 
Fisher (though for two years he occupied an uncontested 
seat at Sheffield) was happily exempt. Bryce had to 
climb to cabinet rank by the usual ladder; Fisher made 
his maiden speech from the Treasury Bench as Minister 
of Education. Fisher retired from Parliament to return 
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in later years to academic groves; Bryce’s official em- 
ployment ended with a most successful tenure of the 
Washington Embassy, perhaps the most coveted post in 
the diplomatic service, and one for which Fisher was at 
one time thought to be destined. It was in every way 
fitting, therefore, that Fisher should have been selected 
by Lady Bryce to be her husband’s biographer, a function 
he performed (1926) with sympathy and skill. That it 
should have lacked the peculiar quality characteristic of 
his ‘Memoir’ of his brother-in-law Maitland was only 
natural. The latter combined elegiac affection with a 
critical appreciation of the work of a fellow cultivator 
of similar crops. The soil Bryce preferred to cultivate 
was rather different in quality from that chosen by Fisher. 
Bryce’s ‘Holy Roman Empire’ was perhaps the best, 
certainly the most renowned, essay that ever won a prize 
at Oxford. In comparison with it Fisher’s enlargement 
on the same theme is almost pedestrian. But Fisher was 
an incomparably greater historian than Bryce. His style, 
though not superior to Bryce’s as a vehicle of lucid ex- 
position, is infinitely more graceful and distinguished. 
In comparison Bryce’s is almost clumsy. But the truth is 
that the two men were aiming at different goals. Fisher’s 
‘Early Tudors’ (a volume contributed to Longman’s 
Political History of England in 1906), still more his 
‘ History of Europe,’ the truly great work which was the 
fruit of his old age (1935), proved Fisher to be a past- 
master of the narrative style. Bryce was a political 
analyst. Nothing better exemplified his expository skill 
than the ‘ Studies in History and Jurisprudence ’ (1901), 
which contained the pith of his teaching as Professor of 
Civil Law at Oxford. As an analyst of political institu- 
tions he was at his best in ‘The American Common- 
wealth ’ and ‘ Modern Democracies ’—both of them the 
fruit of personal observation fortified by prolonged 
reflection. 

Not to this sort of work was Fisher specially drawn, 
nor to that of another friend—John Morley. Morley’s 
career was, like Bryce’s, if much less precisely, parallel 
with Fisher’s, and there was a phase in Fisher’s life during 
which he was greatly attracted by Morley, perhaps a 
little flattered by the attentions of the older man, and 
inclined to model himself upon him. The phase for- 
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tunately passed. The guns Fisher carried were of much 
higher calibre than Morley’s. Morley was essentially a 
journalist, though of the highest order, a littérateur, and 
a biographer. His ‘ Walpole’ and his ‘ Burke’ are 
models of their kind, his ‘Cobden’ is a classic, and 
except Sir Charles Firth’s, there is, in my judgment, no 
better life of Cromwell than John Morley’s. It cannot, 
perhaps, be imputed to him for blame that in his monu- 
mental ‘ Life of Gladstone’ he was overwhelmed by his 
subject; but the fact remains that the book lacks 
artistry and does not bear comparison with Mr Winston 
Churchill’s ‘ Life’ of his father. Morley could, of course, 
do justice only to one side of Gladstone’s life, and was more 
completely at home in writing on Voltaire, Diderot, and 
Rousseau. But where Morley was at home many of his 
readers find themselves abroad. 

Comparing Fisher, then, with the two men whom, 
in his modesty, he regarded in some sort as his masters, 
there can be no question that as an historian the pupil 
entirely outdistanced them. An assessment of his place 
among English historians must, however, be deferred. 

In 1912 Fisher left Oxford to become Vice-Chancellor 
of Sheffield University. The change came at exactly 
the right moment and was in every respect fortunate. 
He had been in harness continuously for nearly twenty 
years as a college lecturer; his work in that capacity, if 
not finished, would have been more likely to deteriorate 
than to improve. Had he continued to be resident in 
Oxford he would almost certainly have become Regius 
Professor of Modern History—a post which he subse- 
quently declined; he might, with less certainty, have 
become Head of his College, but he would never have 
played the part that awaited him on a wider field; he 
would never have been in Parliament, still less a Minister 
of the Crown; he would doubtless have written many 
good books, but he would never have captured the world 
with ‘ The History of Europe.’ 

To Sheffield, then, he went. For four years he 
breathed the invigorating air of a great industrial city, 
and faced and solved many problems incidental to the 
government of a young provincial university. Contrary, 
it may be, to the expectation of those who had so far 
known him only as a hard-worked college tutor, he mani- 
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fested great powers of administration. That he would 
handle men with tact and urbanity no one doubted. But 
that he would show genuine sympathy with the outlook of 
business men, that he would conduct the affairs of a 
university without compromising educational principles 
or alienating the support essential to their practical 
application, was hardly to be expected from a man of 
Fisher’s antecedents and limited experience. That the 
probation was not prolonged is true. Nor even during his 
brief tenure of the Vice-Chancellorship were all his 
activities confined to Sheffield. He was a member of the 
Royal Commission on the Public Services in India (1912- 
15) and he served under Bryce as a member of the Govern- 
ment Committee on alleged German outrages in 1915. 
Asquith had a high opinion of him ; so seemingly had Mr 
Lloyd George, who on the formation of his Ministry in 
1916 preferred Fisher as Minister of Education to two other 
men with similar experience gained at Oxford and at 
provincial seats of learning. 

As member for the Hallamshire division of Sheffield 
Fisher entered Parliament, without a contest, in 1916, 
and in 1918 became, more appropriately, member for 
the English (Provincial) Universities. Throughout Mr 
Lloyd George’s administration (1916-22) he was President 
of the Board of Education, and from 1922 to 1926 sat with 
his leader in opposition. 

To his work as Minister of Education a glowing 
tribute has been paid by Sir Amherst Selby-Bigge: and 
no one is better qualified to pay it than the man who as 
Permanent Secretary was his most efficient coadjutor. 
Sir Amherst bears interesting testimony to the hesitation 
with which Fisher accepted the Prime Minister’s offer. 
‘It was,’ he writes, ‘genuine hesitation, because he 
doubted whether, in view of his academic detachment 
from and inexperience of political life, he would be allowed 
to do things for the advancement of education which 
wanted doing or would be able to get them done. He 
struck me thus as singularly unconcerned with the greater 
personal importance which acceptance might bring him, 
and my close association with him during his six years 
in the Cabinet and afterwards confirmed my first im- 
pression that he thought much less of himself than of 
how he could best use his abilities to render service in 
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any field open to him. It is true that when he was once 
engaged in national affairs and practical politics he found 
them of absorbing interest, threw his whole energies into 
them, and enjoyed every moment of the new and very un- 
academic life into which he was plunged.... In White- 
hall we get to know our Ministers pretty well, and there 
is none under whom I served whose qualities of mind and 
character won for him from myself and my colleagues a 
larger measure of admiration, respect, and affection.’ 

Of his parliamentary achievements no one can speak 
with more intimate knowledge than one who was rarely 
absent from the House throughout the prolonged debates 
on Fisher’s Education Bill, and who not infrequently 
intervened in the debates thereon both on Second Reading 
and in Commitiee. No parliamentary hand, however old, 
could have carried a highly complicated and in parts 
controversial measure through all its stages with greater 
skill. In Committee he was firm, but consistently 
courteous and conciliatory, anxious to meet every reason- 
able objection, to consider every helpful suggestion, and 
make every concession not inconsistent with the funda- 
mental principles on which the Bill was constructed. For 
reasons mainly financial the Fisher Act remains a forso, 
its provisions have never been fully carried out, but it 
can be said without fear of contradiction that in the long 
history of the education ‘controversy’ no Bill ever 
emerged from the Department, or was enacted by the 
Legislature, more calculated to soothe ruffled tempers, or 
to remove suspicion, and encourage hopes, than the Act 
with which Fisher’s name will be to all time associated. 

Apart from education Fisher’s contribution to the 
work of the Government during the ‘ Coupon ’ Parliament 
was (so far as I recollect) mainly concerned with the Act 
passed in 1920 for ‘the better government of Ireland’ 
(1920). Fisher was as convinced a Home Ruler as John 
Morley himself. But in 1920 he was in office, John 
Morley was not. No Bill could have passed through 
Parliament between 1918 and 1922 which did not recog- 
nise the truth that Protestant Ulster was as strongly 
attached to the fashionable principle of self-determination 
as the Catholic South. Fisher and I had a sharp, though 
friendly, tussle as to the character of the federal element 
embodied in the 1920 Bill. He had, of course, the com- 
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mand of the big battalions on the Government side as 
well as the pitiful companies supplied by the opposition. 
Inevitably, therefore, he won. But his victory left no 
sense of bitterness in the minds of his opponents—except 
perhaps in that of Sir Edward Carson, who supported 
the vital amendment I had moved. But the incident 
is in the present connection, relevant only as illustrating 
Fisher’s skill in the conduct of parliamentary business, 
and the astuteness of the Government in making him one 
of their principal spokesmen when issues, somewhat 
technical, but vitally important, were involved. 

On the breakup of the Coalition Government Fisher 
went into opposition with Mr Lloyd George. In opposi- 
tion he was less effective than he had been as a Minister. 
His powers of exposition no longer had scope, and exposi- 
tion was his méteor. In debate he was adroit and 
courteous as ever, but only moderately effective. It was 
remarked that he took infinite pains to abjure the réle 
of the lecturer and bring himself down to the level of his 
audience. But his efforts were only partially successful. 
In his latest book ‘ Pages from the Past’ there is a very 
illuminating chapter, based on personal observation, on 
* Politicians.’ Fisher makes an effective apology both 
for an honourable profession and its more than technically 
‘honourable members.’ Of the speaking in the House 
of Commons he says very shrewdly: ‘ Eloquence is, no 
doubt, a valuable gift, but it is not necessary for political 
success. The business of the politician is to say easily 
intelligible things in a thoroughly clear and unmistakable 
way.... Pompous eloquence is out of fashion. The 
kind of speech to which our legislators like to listen is 
such as the shareholders of a company expect from the 
chairman of the board.’ He also contrasts favourably 
the politicians of to-day both in respect of private and 
public morals with ‘ those who flourished in the days of 
Mr Pitt and Mr Creevey.’ And in that connection he 
recalls a well-known reply given by Mr Gladstone to some- 
one who asked how it was possible for Mr Pitt to deliver 
a great oration after drinking three bottles of wine: 
‘You must remember,’ replied the sagacious statesman, 
‘that he was addressing an assembly very few members 
of which had consumed less.’ 

In 1926 Fisher turned his back, not without regret, 
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on Westminster, to take up the delightful post of Warden 
of New College—a post which, under the age-limit, 
already extended in his favour, he would have been 
obliged to relinquish a few weeks after death so oppor- 
tunely claimed him. 

Was any man ever more deservedly favoured by 
fortune ? He had left Oxford for Sheffield at precisely 
the right moment. He returned to it when his work at 
Westminster was done, when the party to which he had 
always been loyal was, unhappily, to be broken for ever. 
Of Fisher’s work as Warden I have no personal know- 
ledge, except that I have heard him make one or two 
most felicitous speeches at the College Gaudé. Those 
who, as colleagues or as undergraduates, could speak of it 
at first hand have borne remarkable testimony to the 
success of his reign ; to his enlightened views on college 
and university affairs; to his industry on various com- 
mittees, and his admirable conduct in the chair; of the 
way in which on ‘ Progress ’ (of which, by the way, there 
is a delightful account in ‘ Pages from the Past ’) he won 
the hearts of the College tenants by his ‘ knowledgable 
and friendly talk’; of his intimate contact with the 
undergraduates—and much more. Shortly after the 
Warden’s death a ‘ recent undergraduate’ wrote of him 
in ‘ The Times’: ‘ He was greatly beloved in the college ; 
not only did we regard him as the fountain of all wisdom, 
but we were immensely proud of him. His interest in us 
was unceasing . . . he showed us a way of living and an 
outlook on life that was constant.’ He bade us ‘ never to 
be satisfied with the second best . . . and relentlessly to 
pursue the truth as we saw it.’ In this connection it may 
not be indiscreet to recall two private conversations. In 
response to the congratulations of an old friend on his 
election to the Wardenship Fisher said quite simply : 
‘ Yes, it is an odd thing that the College has never before 
had a Warden of distinction.’ It was true. For 500 
years New College had faithfully fulfilled the primary 
but limited purpose of its founder—to make good the 
deficiency in parish priests caused by the ravages of the 
Black Death of 1348. During the last seventy or eighty 
years that purpose has been widely extended by the sur- 
render of cramping privileges—such as the exemption 
from University examinations and by the opening of the 
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College to non-Wykehamists. The result has been seen, 
but only in quite recent years, by the prolific production 
of men who have attained eminence in the State as well 
asin the Church. But to compare the portraits in the hall 
of Christ Church with those in New College is to reveal 
at a glance the opulence of Wolsey’s comparatively recent 
foundation in contrast with the poverty of Wykeham’s. 
So Fisher was quite right ; and he was equally right in 
another conversation with the same friend. Half a cen- 
tury ago they were discussing a certain undergraduate, 
now eminent in the world of letters. ‘ He is very clever,’ 
said Fisher. ‘ Yes,’ retorted his friend, ‘but he is a 
prig.’ ‘ Of course he is a prig,’ was Fisher’s reply, ‘ but I 
like prigs ; I am a prig myself.’ Both these conversations 
are revealing. Fisher was saved from priggishness and 
pedantry by great qualities which counteracted any 
tendencies in that direction. Nor had he a trace of 
vanity: from that he was saved by a self-knowledge 
quite remarkable in its veracity. He assessed his own 
powers just as simply and fairly as he assessed other 
people’s. He did not shrink from stating facts, even if 
they were to his own credit. 

This quality was among the most important of those 
which made Fisher a great historian. Width of outlook 
did not impair accuracy in detail. He looked at every- 
thing in a sense sub specie eternitatis. He anticipated 
the verdict of the Welt-gericht as he looked with truthful 
eyes into the records of the past. Even to enumerate 
much more to examine critically Fisher’s published work, 
would carry this article much beyond the allotted limits. 
His most notable contributions to learning were made in 
‘ The Medizval Empire,’ the ‘ Early Tudors,’ and above all 
in ‘Napoleonic Studies—Germany.’ Students will prob- 
ably agree that the last-named is Fisher’s most important 
work, and will certainly regret that the author did not 
fulfil the intention he announced of following up the study 
of the Napoleonic régime in Germany with similar studies 
on the Napoleonic régime elsewhere. It would, for 
instance, have been especially interesting to compare 
Fisher’s views on Napoleonic Italy with the brilliant study 
published in 1939 by Professor Gugliemo Ferrero under the 
title of ‘The Gamble: Bonaparte in Italy, 1796-7.” Then 
we might also have had an elaboration and expansion 
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of Fisher’s contribution on Napoleon to the ‘ Cambridge 
Modern History,’ and all these studies might have been 
crowned by the full-length portrait of Napoleon the man, 
and a critical estimate of his influence on world-history, 
of which the brilliant little volume in the Home University 
Library gives a tantalising sketch. But if ‘ Napoleonic 
Studies ’ and ‘ The Medizeval Empire ’ witness to Fisher’s 
debt to Géttingen, ‘ The History of Europe’ proves how 
much he owed to Oxford and to Paris. It is by this 
work that he will be remembered. In poise and pro- 
portion, in lucidity of exposition, in gracefulness of style 
maintained without lapse throughout three volumes, 
that work has never been surpassed, and though not, 
like Macaulay’s and Gibbon’s, based on original research, 
it is as little likely as theirs to be superseded. Fisher’s 
gift as a lecturer is admirably exemplified in ‘ Bonapartism’ 
(1908), in ‘ The Republican Tradition in Europe’ (1911), 
and in ‘The Commonweal’ (1924)—a work of wisdom 
which the wise will deeply ponder. Apposite, also, to 
the problems of to-day is ‘ Political Unions’ (1911). 
This is far from completing the catalogue; but it is a 
representative list, to which all Fisher’s friends will cer- 
tainly add his charming miscellaneous selection of ‘ Pages 
from the Past.’ 

To mention all the honours and distinctions showered 
upon Fisher by academics and other learned bodies would 
be wearisome. Few men can ever have received more, 
or received them more deservedly and more modestly. 
One honour must, however, be mentioned. What honour 
could have been more appropriate than that the Order of 
Merit should have been conferred on Fisher, the godson 
of King Edward VII, by that monarch’s grandson. 


O fortunatus nimium—the familiar tag comes irre- 
sistibly to mind in connection with Fisher’s career. A life 
perfectly rounded, great gifts devoted to high purposes, a 
fine spirit touched by a live coal taken by the tongs from 
off the altar—what more could the proudest of mothers 


desire for the dearest of sons ? 
J. A. R. MARRIOTT. 
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Art. 10.—AGRICULTURE AND THE NATION’S FOOD 
SUPPLY. 


1. Feeding the People in War-time. By Sir John Orr, 
D.S.0O., F.R.S., and David Lubbock. Macmillan. 
1s. 6d. 

2. Feeding the Nation in Peace and War. By George 
Walworth. George Allen and Unwin. 18s. 


DuRING the present century Parliament has paid con- 
siderable attention to the affairs of the countryside. 
Outstanding has been the Development Act of 1909, 
which established research stations in the chief branches 
of agriculture, provided a wide range of advisory services 
for farmers, and generally stimulated improved methods in 
agriculture. Subsequently, the organised marketing of 
agricultural produce, introduced in 1931 by Dr Addison 
and greatly developed by Mr Walter Elliott, considerably 
strengthened one of the weakest parts of the industry, 
and paved the way for the more recent progress towards 
marketing efficiency. Various Acts for the improvement 
of rural housing have begun to remedy the discreditable 
living conditions of many agricultural labourers. These 
and other less outstanding examples of Parliamentary 
help had, when the present war became threatening, only 
begun to lift the industry out of an impoverished and 
disheartened condition, brought upon it by the breaking 
up of estates in the nineteen-twenties and the subsequent 
years of unprofitable prices. Farmers, for good reasons, 
still lacked confidence, and the best of the younger 
labourers continued to seek more hopeful outlets in the 
towns. 

The pre-war condition of agriculture in England and 
Wales is approximately represented by the statistics of 
1938.* That year, as compared with the average of the 
ten preceding years, saw a further decrease of a million 
acres in land under crops and hay. For this the only 
agricultural compensation was an increase of about three- 
quarters of a million acres of pasture and rough grazing. 
During the ten years from 1929 to 1938 the number of 
holdings, chiefly those of 5-50 acres, decreased by 33,000, 


* ‘Agricultural Statistics, 1938,’ Pt. 1, issued by the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries. 
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and the number of labourers, principally regular male 
workers of or above 21 years of age, by 177,000. Of the 
main crops only wheat and sugar beet, doubtless respond- 
ing to their subsidies, showed an improvement on the ten 
years’ average. In contrast to crops, livestock, with the 
exception of horses and the older classes of fattening 
animals, all showed in 1938 an improvement on the ten 
years’ averages. And the increases in pasture and the 
number of livestock were reflected in an increase during 
the ten years of about 6 per cent. in the quantity produced 
of both milk and meat. This increase, however, involved 
heavy imports of feeding-stuffs, of which the value in 1938 
for the United Kingdom was /.71 millions, representing 
approximately 35 per cent. of the output value, 1.1994 
millions, of livestock and livestock products. In 1938 
about 67 per cent. of the fertilisers used were being pro- 
duced at home, and there was a welcome drop in the price 
of the all-important and hitherto costly nitrogenous 
fertilisers. When the statistics for 1938 are compared 
with those for 1937 much the same situation is disclosed, 
except that farmers were substituting crops for rotation 
hay and bare fallow, and the sudden rise in the price of 
feeding-stuffs had checked the output of pigs and to a less 
extent of cattle. 

The provisional figures for June 1939 record no general 
change, a further loss of 83,000 acres in the total area 
under crops and grass having occurred during the preceding 
twelve months. Arable land had taken a turn for the 
better, with an increase of 48,000 acres. On the cropped 
area, however, the gain was chiefly in rotation hay, for 
among the main crops gains of 81,000 acres under oats or 
barley were more than neutralised by decreases of 149,000 
acres under wheat and 18,000 acres under potatoes. 
Cattle and sheep were increasing and pigs declining. 
Although the labour figures showed a total increase of 
13,000, the gains were among women, boys, and casual 
labourers, while the important class of regularly employed 
men of 21 years and upwards continued to decline. 

The general impressions conveyed by these figures of 
the pre-war position of agriculture in England and Wales 
is that, on a continuously declining total area of agricul- 
tural land, pasture was increasing at the expense of crops 
and hay, mainly because of the declining supply of labour. 
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On the reduced area of arable land farmers, stimulated 
by the various subsidies and doubtless making a greater 
use of machinery, were exerting themselves to produce a 
maximum of crops, and had begun to check the decline 
in the ploughed area. While, from the growing area of 
pasture, supplemented by large quantities of imported 
feeding-stuffs, more meat and a welcome increase of milk 
were resulting, and all classes of livestock included a 
promising proportion of breeding animals. The impor- 
tance of improving soil fertility, which had been a chief 
factor of Mr Morrison’s policy at the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, had begun to attract general attention, and 
farmers were making increasing use of the Government’s 
subsidies for basic slag and lime. 

Following this brief review of the pre-war condition of 
agriculture, it is desirable to consider what proportion 
it was contributing to the nation’s food-supplies. The 
figures for Great Britain in 1937-38 * show that, of the 
total supplies of the chief foodstuffs, the following 
proportions were produced at home : ‘per cent. 

Potatoes (main crop) ots ais eer 
Wheat nee eas aa oi eri Ca 
Oats... es is oe ay oo 
Barley 


Milk and milk products 
Meat ... ee nite 
Poultry mer 
Eggs in shell . 

Of the above figures that for milk ‘and milk products 
requires further analysis. The total output of milk in 
Great Britain was approximately 1465 million gallons, of 
which 1196 million gallons were sold by the Milk Marketing 
Boards. Of the milk sold 70 per cent. met the whole of 
the nation’s demand for liquid milk and the other 30 per 
cent. provided for : 

86 per cent. of our requirements of cream and condensed 

whole milk. 
64 whole-milk powder. 
50 condensed skimmed 
milk. 
23 cheese. 
8 ; ; “ ; butter. 





* «The Agricultural Register,’ 1939, p. 26. 
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Being normally dependent, as these figures make clear, 
for a large proportion of our food supplies upon imports, 
and as the tonnage of available shipping is severely 
restricted by war, the essential preliminaries of a war 
policy for food supplies are to ascertain which of those 
ordinarily in use are essential and to estimate the pro- 
portions of the necessary quantities to be sought respec- 
tively through imports and home-production. 

Following widespread expressions of impatience at the 
absence of any steps to prepare such a policy, on June 4, 
1940, the Lord Privy Seal, as Chairman of the Food Policy 
Committee of the War Cabinet, announced the appoint- 
ment of a Committee of representative scientists, under 
the Chairmanship of Sir William Bragg, 


‘To consider and advise upon problems of national food 
requirements and of home food production with special regard 
to the shipping and foreign exchange likely to be available for 
imports of food and animal feeding-stuffs, and the labour and 
other resources likely to be available for home production.’ 


It remains to be seen if the War Cabinet will provide 
the Minister of Agriculture with an adequate war staff to 
carry out vigorously the policy of food-production, which 
is to be expected as soon as Sir William Bragg’s Committee 
has reported. 

Almost simultaneously two books have recently 
appeared, which, though widely different in character and 
size, are both by authors thoroughly conversant with their 
subject, who convey to the public the same message—the 
vital importance of an adequate food supply, for which 
we have not yet attempted the necessary arrangements. 

Sir John Orr and Mr Lubbock in opening their stimulat- 
ing summary of our food problem write: ‘ Food was one 
of the decisive factors in the war of 1914-18. It may be 
even more important in this war. Victory will depend 
as much on the morale and powers of endurance of the 
civilian population as on the efficiency of the fighting 
forces. Morale and powers of endurance cannot be 
maintained unless the whole population is on a diet good 
enough to maintain it in health. Our war food policy 
should, therefore, be based on health requirements.’ 

Mr George Walworth prefaces his comprehensive 
review of the same problem with similar words : ‘ Feeding 
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the nation is a task of vital importance to everybody in 
the country.... Food supply is now the concern of 
everybody. Citizens and organisations taking food for 
granted a few months ago now criticise openly the 
creaking machinery of food production and distribution.’ 

Both authors point to the serious deficiency in our 
peace-time rations. ‘ Although,’ writes Sir John Orr, 
‘ there has been in recent years a remarkable improvement 
in the national diet which has been accompanied by an 
equally remarkable improvement in the national health, 
the diet of nearly a third of the population is still not up 
to the standard which we now know to be necessary for 
health.’ 

His views are confirmed by the deductions drawn by 
Mr Walworth from statistics, which he quotes: ‘ Pur- 
chasing power is the restricting factor in the consumption 
of the principal agricultural food commodities, except 
in the cases of wheat and potatoes.... In these two 
commodities there is comparatively stable consumption 
per head irrespective of income level, so that it is reasonable 
to suppose that these two basic foods must be purchased 
to satisfy hunger by the lowest income group and that the 
demand is not dictated by the pocket. The position is 
quite different with other commodities. In the case of 
meat, the range is from 23-1 oz. per week per head for 
the poor up to 49-4 oz. for the higher income groups. . . . 
Liquid milk consumption is. . « five times as great 
in the top as in the bottom group, again on account of 
cost and not taste.... Much the same story unfolds 
in the case of butter and its substitute margarine.’ 

As to the desirable lines of immediate procedure, in 
the opinion of Sir John Orr, ‘The only way to prevent a 
rise in price to the consumer is to subsidise food.... The 
nation cannot afford to subsidise all foods. We must 
select those which are absolutely essential for health. .. . 
We should concentrate first on a few essential basic foods 
chosen so that a diet adequate for health can be made up 
from them. We should produce or import these in such 
abundance that there will be no need for rationing. We 
should fix the price in relation to the purchasing power 
of the poorest family and pin it at that level no matter 
how the value of money and the resulting cost of 
production may fluctuate,’ 
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Similarly Mr Walworth considers that ‘ The line of 
approach is from the optimum retail price to the consumer 
and back through all the stages to the producer, instead 
of from the existing cost of production plus profit through 
the various intermediate stages to the consumer.... The 
principal factors are,’ he states : 


‘(1) the consumer’s requirement ; 

‘ (2) efficient grading to meet that requirement 
accurately ; and 

‘ (3) retail prices at levels to encourage sales expansion 
on consumer’s present purchasing power.’ 


Fortunately, in one of the Research Stations estab- 
lished under the Development Act of 1909, the Rowett 
Research Institute, Aberdeen, Sir John Orr and his staff 
have for years been studying diet and health. And in 
their book they now provide exactly the facts and figures 
essential to the preparation of a food policy under war 
conditions. The facts in respect of diet which the authors 
review are accepted generally by scientists, and have 
recently been embodied in a memorial submitted to the 
Prime Minister by a group of scientists and agriculturists, 
who were urging the adoption by the Government of a 


clearer and more complete food policy. The essence of 
their case is that the nation can be kept healthy and 
vigorous on a diet consisting essentially of : 

Milk. Cereals. 


Potatoes. Fats (chiefly butter and margarine). 
Fresh vegetables. Sugar. 
Fruit. 


Of these, the whole of the first three could be grown at 
home, while most of the fats and sugar would have to be 
imported. Of the cereals, our farms could provide all 
that we need in oats and could considerably increase the 
20 per cent. of our wheat and the 40 per cent. of our barley 
requirements normally produced at home. The pro- 
portion of home-grown fruit, also, could be considerably 
increased, and better use should be made of good crops. 
Bumper-crops in recent years have often been left to rot 
on the trees, because the ill-organised market would not 
pay a price to cover the cost of picking. At the same time 
thousands of townspeople were in need of fruit, but could 
not buy it at a price within their means. 
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Although not essential to a wholesome diet, meat, 
poultry, and eggs will still be desired by a large part of the 
population, and considerable supplies will be available 
for other good reasons. Sheep alone can utilise mountain 
pastures, and they are essential to the proper management 
of some of our arable land. The male progeny of our 
numerous dairy herds will be available for use as veal, 
and in many places will be economically kept for killing 
at a later age. Considerable imports of meat, also, are 
likely to continue, partly because the ships specially 
designed for meat transport are of small use for other 
purposes, partly because such sales to us are essential 
to the prosperity of other parts of the Empire, and partly 
for the maintenance of trade relations with foreign 
countries or to prevent supplies from being diverted to 
the enemy. And, however small may be the imports of 
feeding-stuffs, there will always be a supply of household 
and farm waste on which considerable numbers of pigs 
and poultry may be maintained.* Therefore, while 
claiming that a meatless diet is wholesome, there should 
be no necessity to victimise those who regard roast beef 
and mutton with an occasional change to poultry or pork 
as essential to decent living. Eggs and bacon, if not 
plentiful, are always likely to be procurable in moderate 
quantities. 

What, up to the present, has our country done towards 
the clarification of the food situation and the preparation 
of a war-policy for food supplies? In November 1936 
a Food (Defence Plans) Department was set up in the 
Board of Trade, with the function of making plans for the 
supply, control, and distribution of food and feeding- 
stuffs for defence purposes. The Department, with the 
assistance of the provision trade and a number of new 
divisional food officers, took the necessary steps to 
accumulate supplies, to arrange for their distribution, 
and to introduce rationing. The Essential Commodities 
Reserves Act, 1938, empowered the Board to acquire or 
control stocks of food and storage facilities, and to assist 





* Speaking at the Farmers’ Club on April 22. Mr R. C. Morrison, M.P. 
(N. Tottenham), stated that in his district 20 tons of food refuse is being 
collected weekly, at the rate of 1 ton per 6000 inhabitants, and that after 
providing food for 100 pigs the greater part of the collection was being 
bought eagerly by farmers. 
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traders, by grant or loan, to augment their stocks. The 
Board of Trade and the Department may be congratulated 
upon their success to date in maintaining the supply of 
normal foodstuffs. This, in the absence of any Govern- 
ment policy for food, is the best that they could do. A 
much more selective procedure, however, is essential to 
our future war food-policy. 

It is to be noted that the Food (Defence Plans) 
Department had nothing to do with the home-production 
of food, which remained a responsibility of the Ministry 
of Agriculture. Here, again, the fact that the Govern- 
ment had no war policy for food left the Minister of 
Agriculture small choice as to his line of action. He 
sought, therefore: ‘ To ensure that the maximum amount 
of food is produced from our soil in the shortest possible 
time.’ * It was obvious that, whatever the future 
production plans might be, farmers had first to be given 
confidence that increased effort and expenditure would 
cease to involve them in increased loss, and to secure the 
replenishment of their diminished and totally inadequate 
working-capital. With the aid of subsidies Sir Reginald 
Dorman-Smith achieved both objects by putting a bottom 
into one branch after another of the agricultural market. 
In the process, the Government secured another important 
point in checking the rise in the cost of living.t The 
second obvious move for the Minister was to start an 
increase in the arable area by the ploughing-up of the less 
productive pastures. He also maintained the mild start 
made by his predecessor towards an increase of soil 
fertility. From these initial steps the chief gain has 
probably been the enthusiastic and confident support 
which Sir Reginald Dorman-Smith has stimulated among 
the members of the National Farmers’ Union, over which 
he formerly presided. If and when the Government make 
up their mind what they require our farms to produce, 
and as soon as they have provided at headquarters an 
adequate Food-production Staff of experts, corresponding 
with the special War Agricultural Committees already 
established in the counties, the new Minister will find 





* Sir Reginald Dorman-Smith at the Farmers’ Club, Jan. 8, 1940. 
t In May 1940 the cost of living had increased since the outbreak of war 
by approximately 16 per cent., and by 15 per cent. in the case of food alone. 
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awaiting his lead the army of farmers which Sir Reginald 
Dorman-Smith has mobilised for an effective attack upon 
the soil. 

Mr Chamberlain’s Government foreshadowed organisa- 
tion for a food-production policy by making the Lord 
Privy Seal a Cabinet co-ordinating link between the 
various Ministries concerned. His successor for this pur- 
pose in Mr Churchill’s Government is now assisting him- 
self and the Government to clarify the position by calling 
together an advisory committee representative of the best 
expert opinion. The desired results should quickly follow. 
Three consecutive steps are urgently necessary. First, an 
exact calculation by the Minister of Food of the minimum 
food supplies of the kinds necessary to keep the nation 
and its armed forces healthy and vigorous. Second, as 
accurate an estimate as possible by the Ministries of Trade 
and Shipping of the minimum imports of food supplies 
and animal feeding-stuffs likely for political or trading 
reasons to be available. Third, a statement of the balance, 
which as far as possible ought to be produced at home. 
Then, and not till then, can the Minister of Agriculture 
allot to the agricultural industry the clear task, for which 
all agriculturists are anxiously waiting. If good results 
are to be obtained in the harvest year 1941, farmers 
should know without delay exactly what crops and stock 
are especially needed for the years immediately ahead. 

Having stated what appear to be the main factors of 
a war food-policy, it may be helpful to discuss various 
details arising out of it, for it will be through small 
improvements in a great number of weak parts rather than 
by a few spectacular changes that a strong food position 
may be secured. First, as regards the ingredients of a 
war diet. Of outstanding importance is milk, a complete 
food, essential to children and beneficial to people of 
every age. The output of milk should be not merely 
maintained but greatly increased, and its price kept low 
and. prevented from rising by subsidies varying with the 
cost of production. This opinion is consistent with the 
following conclusion reached in November 1936 by the 
Reorganisation Commission for Milk : * 





* Economic Series No. 44, p. 289, issued by the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries. 
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‘We consider the stimulation of milk consumption to be 
a primary duty of the Commission and of the industry. Our 
proposals would involve a reduction in the retail price of 
milk and this, combined with suitable educational propaganda, 
should have a cumulative effect on consumption. We 
recommend that the principle of encouraging consumption 
by means of specially low prices, which is embodied in the 
scheme for milk in schools, should be extended to other 
groups. We believe that it is only in this way that an 
immediate and appreciable increase can be secured in the 
consumption of milk by those who need it most. We recom- 
mend that the Commission should also examine the possi- 
bilities of operating, on a commercial basis, a system of price 
differentiation to consumers.’ 


In 1938 this opinion was endorsed by the Milk Market- 
ing Board: ‘ The consumption of liquid milk certainly 
has increased, but it is still far below the level needed 
for the adequate nutrition of the people.’ * 

It should be noted that milk is not consumed steadily 
in the same volume from day to day. There are peak 
periods of demand at week-ends and on other special 
occasions. Similarly, the supply varies with the season 
and weather conditions, being normally at a maximum 
in May and June and at a minimum in December and 
January. In order to provide for these fluctuations in 
both demand and supply a considerable amount of liquid 
milk becomes surplus in the intervals. Hence the figure 
of about 30 per cent. of the milk sold which normally is 
manufactured into various milk products. In proportion, 
however, to the increased use of liquid milk, the fluctuation 
in demand is likely to decrease, for there is a limit to the 
consumption by an individual of even the most wholesome 
and palatable food. On the production side, also, 
modern methods aim increasingly at a steadier output. 
The closer approximation of supply and demand in the 
case of liquid milk is of chief importance, because milk 
used for manufacturing does not pay its way. It has, 
therefore, to be subsidised out of the receipts from liquid 
milk, the price of which, in 1938, had to be increased on 
this account by 2}d. per gallon. Thanks to the Milk 
Marketing Board, the Advisory Agricultural Economists, 





* ‘Five Years’ Review, 1933-38,’ by the Milk Marketing Board. 
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who are attached to the centres of agricultural research 
and education, investigated between 1934 and 1937 the 
cost of the production of milk on 600 farms. The following 
are the average figures for the three years : 
Pence per 
gallon. Percentage. 
Purchased foods os aaa 3-00 29-6 
Home-grown foods oes oe 2-77 27-4 


All foods aes “ee ee. 5°77 57-0 
Labour hee DY af 2-19 21-6 
Herd replacement... ha 0-96 9-5 
Miscellaneous ... ue bee 1-21 11-9 


Gross cost ... ied a 10-13 100-0 
Less credits Bor ee 0-80 oa 


Net farm cost aur mm 9-33 


This figure + of 9-33d. allows nothing for interest on capital 
or the value of the farmer’s supervision. In comparison 
with it, the prices paid per gallon for milk used for 
conversion purposes in 1938 were : 


For conversion into Pence per gallon. 
Butter “he a ae ... 531 
Cheese te nee maa ... 6-45 
Milk-powder ... a “es re 
Tinned cream ae sa pe 
Condensed Milk . ae fil Dee 
Fresh cream ... tes aoe ace, GUE 


These figures * show the unprofitable return from milk 
used for manufactured products, the prices of which are 
kept below an economic level by the cheapness of the 
corresponding imports. There seems, however, to be no 
good reason why the prices of these manufactured 
products should not in the first instance be raised to an 
economic level, and manufacturers be required to pay the 
full price of liquid milk. It is liquid milk that we ought 
to keep cheap, not its manufactured products. If any 
exceptions are expedient, special subsidies should be 





* These figures in 1940 have all increased, but the deductions to be drawn 
from them appear still to be generally the same. 
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given to them without driving up the price of liquid 
milk. The price which consumers paid in 1938 for 
liquid milk was 27-28d.* per gallon, made up as follows : 


Paid to the Farmer, Pence per gallon. 
For cost of production ian “~ o. =e 
» interest on capital and management expenses, 
etc. ... a li eg | oe 
», transporting milk to dairy wes ve -. 148 


Total Producer's pool price we .-. 12-92 
Expenses and reserves ceo) One 
Cost of school milk and cheap milk schemes vin’ s 
Levy from which a bonus per gallon is paid to 

‘ accredited ’ herds for good management «» 0.46 
Net loss on manufacture... oe bane — 
Allowance for distribution ... sais — --- 11°22 


27-28 


The surprising item is the heavy cost of distribution. 
This point is impressed by the Milk Marketing Board : ¢ 


‘The Board is well aware that there is still a considerable 
wastage in the transport of milk, but it lacks the legal powers 
to overcome this entirely. Farms do not always supply the 
nearest market; to a certain extent the buyer can choose 
his farms, and the producer can choose his buyer. 

‘There remains a great deal to be done to reduce the 
haulage of milk to consuming areas like London.... Much 
of this is now transported in tanks either by road or rail, but 
little of the consequent saving in costs has been passed to the 
producers. The problem is complicated by the fact that 
some of the biggest manufacturing creameries are situated 
in areas which should be used for the dispatch of liquid milk. 
Conversely, milk is dispatched to London from the extreme 
points of Wales and England—milk which should be retained 
in the district and manufactured.’ 


The Board also calls attention to weaknesses among 
producers : 


‘ Efficiency in production,’ they write, { ‘is an essential 





* These figures in 1940 have all increased, but the deductions to be drawn 
from them appear still to be generally the same. 

+ Op. cit., p. 30, para. 42, 

$ Op. cit., p. 47, para. 70. 
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foundation for the industry. Prices of milk cannot be 
arranged to cover costs of inefficient producers ; those who 
are unable to provide a supply at reasonable cost, and of the 
required quality, cannot expect their failures to be offset by 
co-operative marketing.’ 


The Board also makes fairly a point against the 
Government, whose encouragement of the milk industry 
has had a very thin financial backing. 


‘The financial assistance afforded by the Government,’ 
writes the Board, * ‘has been of some help in years of depres- 
sion, but has not been on any substantial scale. And as milk 
for manufacturing has had to be sold over the period at not 
much more than half the cost of production the Board feels 
that it has not been in any way commensurate with the needs 
of the industry. . . . When the Government grants are com- 
pared with the funds obtained by the Treasury through 
tariffs already imposed on imported dairy produce, it is shown 
to be very meagre indeed because these, for the five years, 
have amounted to about 1.21 millions, equal to 3°39d. per 
gallon on milk manufactured or 104d. per gallon of all milk 
sold at home. The direct assistance to producers, as already 
stated, has been less than one-eighth of a penny per gallon.’ 


In January 1940 a subsidy was started, which, for the 
summer months, will average 24d. per gallon. This 
offsets some of the rising costs of production, but does 
nothing to bring the price within the reach of poor 
consumers. 

The scope for increasing the consumption of milk is 
indicated by the comparatively low figure of 23 gallons 
per head per annum estimated by the League of Nations t 
in 1930-34 for Great Britain, as compared with 39 gallons 
in the United States and much higher averages in some 
of the smaller countries. An investigation now being 
carried on in a number of towns in England and Wales 
showed the average consumption of milk in 1938 to be 
varying in the different towns between 2 pints and 4} 
pints per week per person. In so far as these towns are 
typical of the whole country, we are still far behind the 
6 pints weekly average of the United States six years ago, 





* Op. cit., p. 44, para. 63. 

¢t ‘ The Problem of Nutrition,’ vol. Iv, issued by the League 
1936 ; Table VII (a), p. 20. 

Vol. 275.—No. 545. K 
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and the 7 pints (1 pint per day per person) which ought 
to be, and probably would be, the average consumption 
if the poor could afford to buy all that they need. 

Reviewing the milk position, it is clear that all 
authorities are agreed that insufficient milk is at present 
consumed, and that it is important to increase and cheapen 
the output. There is little doubt that if the price is kept 
low enough, all classes, including the very poor, will 
consume enough. The most obvious ways of securing 
cheap milk, without reducing its quality, appear to be, 
first, legislation to enable the Milk Marketing Board to 
eliminate the existing defects in distribution ; second, to 
charge manufacturers of milk products the full cost of 
liquid milk, and as a separate measure to subsidise any 
milk-products which appear to justify such support ; 
and, third, to subsidise liquid milk sufficiently to make it 
readily produced by farmers and eagerly bought by poor 
consumers. Parliament can afford to do this if it uses a 
larger part of the tariff revenue from imported milk 
products, and if it diverts to milk some of the money 
now devoted to subsidising home-produced meat, which 
is not an essential food. 

Second in importance as food comes wheat. The 
economical use of this should be encouraged by the 
prompt discontinuance of unintelligent milling, whereby 
the most nutritious part of the grain is treated as offal. 
Every miller and every doctor knows the ignorance 
displayed by the public demand for very white flour, 
whereby the vitamins and proteins contained in the germ 
and bran are sold for pig-food. In war the Government 
should forbid this wasteful fashion. Wheat may be 
further economised by the reasonable admixture of other 
cereals and potatoes in the flour. Wheat in the form of 
grain being economical of space both when travelling 
and in store, should, as far as possible, replace imports of 
flour, which leaves behind in its country of origin its 
valuable germ and bran. Of the other cereals, more use 
as human food should be made of oats. Although in the 
north there are connoisseurs demanding special varieties, 
almost all white oats can be ground to make good porridge. 
This has been a principal food of many a strong man in 
the past, and in the present war, with plenty of milk, it 
should take a regular place in the British diet. 
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With potatoes and vegetables much unnecessary 
waste arises at present through defective cooking. 
Potatoes should be cooked and preferably served in their 
skins, so that the nutritious protein layer adjoining the 
skin is eaten and not, as is usual, thrown away. Green 
vegetables are normally boiled, whereby valuable vitamins 
are dissolved in the water and thrown away; and this 
waste is often made more complete by the addition of 
washing soda to the water. Green vegetables should be 
steamed, and so be made palatable without lowering their 
quality. Here is a good opening for the women’s 
institutes and other such organizations. It is useless for 
men to dig for victory if the results are wasted by the 
bad cooking of women. 

Assuming that the Food Controller will produce his 
food budget and make clear what kinds of home-produced 
produce are essential, the war programme for agriculture 
should be based upon a much more complete and vigorous 
development of Mr Morrison’s policy for increasing soil 
fertility. Of this, land-drainage is the starting-point. 
Hundreds of acres of potentially good soil have for years 
been rotting away in artificial bogs because of neglected 
land-drainage. This is the result of the failure of the 
Ministry of Agriculture in the past to produce any clear 
thinking and definite direction. The resulting legislation 
has divided control among numerous local bodies with 
permissive powers but no obligation to act, and the 
related procedure has been so slow and complex that 
little use of it has been attempted. This defective 
administration is itself the result of the frequent changes 
of Ministers, no one of whom is allowed to remain long 
enough to deal thoroughly with the less spectacular 
problems of the land. 

National land-drainage can be economical and effective 
only if it is devised within each river basin as a single 
system conforming with the geography. The work 
‘requires direction by trained engineers in charge of 
skilled men equipped with modern ditching machinery, 
not only in the case of the main rivers but also for the 
numerous secondary streams and dykes which pass 
through the property of a number of different land- 
owners. Hitherto only main rivers have been pruperly 
handled, because they alone have been in the charge of 

K2 
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the skilled staff of the Catchment Boards. Above the 
main rivers county councils and landowners, having 
neither skilled men nor ditching machines and being 
handicapped by bad legislation, have for the most part 
found profitable action impossible. 

The Agriculture (Miscellaneous War Provisions) Act, 
1940, makes exercisable by Catchment Boards the powers 
which County Councils may exercise under the Land 
Drainage Act, 1930, and permits War Agricultural 
Committees to invite the Catchment Boards to act. It 
would be a small change, but of immense value, if as an 
example of speedier and clearer war policy the Catchment 
Boards could be given this work as a specific duty. In 
the absence of such a change it can only be hoped that the 
large number of local authorities—there are, for instance, 
fifteen county and two county borough authorities 
involved with the Thames basin—will realise the wisdom 
of entrusting their land-drainage duties to the Catchment 
Boards, so that for each river basin an efficient and 
economical single scheme may evolve. The pace must 
depend upon the labour which can be made available 
under war conditions. 

The financing of the most neglected waterways 
presents a difficulty. These, for the most part, are not 
‘main river’ and landowners are liable to pay for half 
the cost of the work. As this half-share may rise in 
maximum cases to 50s. per acre, many landowners, and 
especially owner-occupiers, may find the cost prohibitive. 
Nor is it fair that individuals should have to pay for what 
ought to be regarded as an essential county service, no 
small part of the water and silt coming from the county 
roads. The simplest adjustment would be to ‘classify 
the secondary waterways as ‘ main river.’ If central and 
local authorities can combine in this way to maintain the 
main watercourses, landowners and farmers may reason- 
ably be made subject to an officially controlled scheme, 
to which they should contribute, for completing the 
upper reaches of the drainage system. Most of them 
will be glad to do so if a simple and effective scheme is 
authorised. Also, if landowners are relieved of their 
responsibilities for the larger secondary waterways, it 
would be reasonable for them to convey to Catchment 
Boards a few feet of the banks, so as to provide dumping 
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space when the streams are cleaned. The Catchment 
Boards could then fence both sides of a stream, arranging 
proper watering places for livestock at suitable intervals. 

Now arises a point of controversy concerning ditches 
forming the boundaries of many farms. These include a 
large proportion of the derelict minor waterways of the 
country. When, in the past, a landowner has desired 
a boundary hedge and ditch, he has been obliged to make 
both on his own land. And he has normally planted his 
hedge on his own side of the ditch, so as to prevent his 
own cattle from falling into it, and so that he may have 
access to both sides of his hedge for cutting purposes. 
On the neighbour’s side of the ditch there is normally 
no hedge or fence, and, as the neighbour has no respon- 
sibility for maintaining the ditch, he usually allows his 
cattle to enjoy its shade and water, and in the process 
to tramp down the banks until the ditch has disappeared. 
This wasteful and unneighbourly action is permitted by 
the law, and the only redress open to the ditch-owner is, 
by a long and wearying process, to attempt to recover 
from the offender some part of the cost of renewing the 
ditch. In practice few make the attempt. A single 
strand of barbed wire 2 ft. 6 in. above ground, on stakes 
8 yards apart, will prevent such damage, and until the 
law makes some such fencing compulsory on the owner 
of cattle and the damaging of his neighbour’s ditch an 
offence, efficient land-drainage along farm boundaries 
will remain impossible. In hunting country loud objec- 
tion to wire is always heard. Good fixed jumps, however, 
where the wire is replaced at suitable spots by low posts 
and rails, have in some areas proved satisfactory to both 
farmers and hunting people. They provide the best 
solution of this conflict of interests between a good sport 
and a great industry. 

The fencing of fields, also, presents a new problem of 
growing importance. English agriculturists, following 
the long-established practice in Scotland, and greatly 
influenced by the recent teaching of Sir George Stapledon 
on the management of grassland, are turning increasingly 
to alternative husbandry. That is, they are discarding 
the old permanent division between arable land and 
grassland, and instead are cultivating a larger area, on 
which temporary pastures, lasting for short periods of 
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years, alternate with other crops. By this method it is 
possible, with the carefully bred grass-seeds now available, 
to obtain a greater output of more nourishing fodder than 
before, and to increase the fertility of the soil. The 
change, however, involves the fencing of large acreages of 
temporary pastures, and, were this to consist of the 
ordinary posts and four or five wires, the cost might well 
prove prohibitive. The electrified fence here comes to 
the rescue. It consists of a single wire, barbed only in 
the case of sheep, which is carried on insulators at the 
appropriate height by short and easily moved posts. 
A small battery in the fence keeps a current in the wire, 
which gives a slight and harmless shock, but one sufficient 
to keep stock of all kinds away from the wire. Pigs may 
be seen feeding on a closely cropped field and refusing 
even to look across the alert wire at the most tempting 
crop of clover. Livestock can be quickly accustomed to 
the system, which an increasing number of users are 
finding completely effective. For a few shillings the 
battery is renewed or recharged at intervals of two or 
three months. While this most modern form of cheap 
and simple fencing serves well for temporary purposes, 
for permanent fencing the thorn hedge still holds its 
own, if adequately cared for. Skilled hedgers, however, 
are rare, and much of the current cutting of hedges 
consists of unskilful hacking. County Councils would 
render valuable service if they retained a staff of properly 
trained hedgers, whom farmers could hire for periods of a 
few weeks to work with, and in the process to train, 
assistants from the younger labourers on the farms. A 
farmer could afford to pay for such short periods relatively 
high wages, which would enable a skilled hedger to earn 
throughout the year the good wages appropriate to a 
skilled man. The same system could be applied to rabbit- 
and rat-catchers, thatchers, and ditchers, all of whom are 
worth relatively high wages, which individual farmers 
could afford for the short periods appropriate to individual 
farms. If county councils would provide much needed 
help of these kinds, they would at the same time develop 
in the country a class of skilled men receiving and deserv- 
ing wages comparable with those of skilled men in the 
towns. This would provide a stepping-stone for enter- 
prising young labourers to work their way into small- 
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holdings and farms. Openings such as these must be 
provided if agriculture is to retain the good labour 
essential to its efficiency. Now, when war makes labour 
scarce, is the right time to organise it with maximum 
efficiency. It is also the time to continue raising rural 
housing nearer to urban standards. The official policy 
on paper is still to provide grants towards new cottages 
and towards the improvement of old cottages if extra 
persons can thereby be accommodated. Local authorities, 
however, require definite instructions to proceed on these 
lines, as such work, despite unemployment in the building 
trade, is generally at a standstill. This is making 
increasingly difficult a supply of agricultural labour 
adequate for a war programme of food-production. In 
war, as in peace, the labour supply is the limiting factor 
of the home-production of food. 

In the country, therefore, as in the town, a survey of 
our problem of food supplies points to the same weak 
spot, the poorer section of the population. The standard 
of living of these people must be raised if the nation is to 
survive in war and to progress in peace. The outstanding 
British agriculturist of modern times, the late Sir Horace 
Plunkett, used as his professional motto ‘ Better farming, 
better business, better living,’ and made clear always 
that the first two were only the means to the third. So, 
also, the two men of science, whose books have been 
quoted, regard their accurate weighings and measurings 
of material facts only as a means of achieving the Plunkett 
goal. ‘No one,’ writes Sir John Orr, ‘ can foresee the 
future, but we hope when the fighting finishes we will 
start to build a new world with a better social and economic 
system than the past one, which is ending in the present 
war. It will be a long and arduous struggle. All the 
nations engaged in war will be poor. There may be grave 
food shortage in parts of Europe. Our difficulties will be 
greatly lessened if we have a long-range food policy which 
will ensure that during the war and the post-war period, 
however poor the nation or part of the nation may be, 
every family will be assured of sufficient food to maintain 
them in health.’ 

Mr Walworth ends his extensive review on the same 
clear note. ‘If the community accepts individuals, 
their contributions towards State maintenance, their 
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labour and even their bodies towards State defence, there 
should be an implied State obligation to provide adequate 
nourishment. The well-nourished and mentally alert 
citizen is a national asset; the under-nourished or 
disease-ridden a national liability. The community which 
does not organise its home production and its overseas 
trade on the fundamental basis of an adequately and 
suitably nourished population cannot expect a real 
victory for its subjects, whatever its feats of arms... . 
The problem of feeding the nation is the problem of 
recreating the nation in order to demonstrate, in practice, 
all that is noblest and best in civilisation.’ 

Now, with the enemy at our gate, is the chance for 
statesmanship. With the ghastly sacrifice of life and 
treasure let there be buried unsound prejudices about 
food and out-worn customs in administration. Plans 
for the healthy feeding of the nation which are safest for 
victorious survival in war will be best for post-war pro- 
gress. Nor is there any need for politicians to go on 
guessing. For thirty years Parliament has been financing 
agricultural research institutes, of which there are now 
twenty-seven, and the Royal Society continues to sort 
out the leading authorities in all branches of nutrition. 
If the knowledge of these specialists be used not merely 
for occasional consultations, as hitherto, but for pre- 
paring the scientific bases of political policies, the incom- 
plete, hurried, and unscientific plans concerning food- 
supplies, which have hitherto been made to suffice, can 
soon be replaced by a long-sighted but elastic programme 
for nutrition and agriculture, which will be worthy of the 
nation. 

RONALD HarRtT-SYNNOT. 
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It is a sad reflection that even before the official history 
of the last war has been completed we are deep in war again. 
The latest volume of the ‘History of the Great War, 
Military Operations. France and Belgium, 1917’ 
(Macmillan), has lately appeared, most ably compiled by 
Captain Cyril Falls and with admirable maps and sketches 
by Major A. F. Becke. The time covered might be called 
the Nivelle period, and it leaves but little satisfaction. 
The terrific cost of men and material at Verdun and on 
the Somme had had serious effect on public and political 


opinion in France and England. Joffre had been con- 
sidered too expensive and had been shelved, and the 
French were looking for a man with a good and less costly 
plan and a quicker road to victory. Nivelle seemed just 


such a man. He had energy and a good plan—or it 
would have been good if it had come off. The only 
really successful part of the campaign was the taking 
of Vimy, which Nivelle had opposed but on which 
Haig insisted. Otherwise the campaign for us meant 
the prolonged battle of Arras, which started well, but the 
opportunity of exploiting success was not forthcoming 
and the fighting degenerated into the former more or less 
static trench struggle. Nivelle’s great assault on the 
Chemin des Dames failed to achieve any success, was very 
costly and had for a time devastating effects on the French 
army. The story is unfolded with an amount of detail 
which is often bewildering to the non-expert reader, but 
proves wonderful skill and thoroughness on the part of the 
compiler. 

Edited and admirably translated ‘by Mr Eric Sutton, 
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the third and final volume of ‘Gustav Stresemann, His 
Diaries, Letters and Papers’ (Macmillan) closes with 
his death at the end of 1929. His premature disappear- 
ance from the forefront of European politics was a world 
disaster. Had he lived would he have saved us from 
Hitler ? Of the three men who, even with the U.S.A. 
absent, might have made the League of Nations— 
Stresemann, Briand, and Austen Chamberlain—Strese- 
mann, as befitted the leader of a defeated people, was the 
most realistic. As early as 1926 he said to the representa- 
tive of the World Press: ‘I do not expect any nation to 
represent any other interests at Geneva than its own, 
though of course within the framework of Europe and the 
world.’ Since Stresemann’s death everything that he 
stood for in Germany, Europe, and the world has been 
deliberately sabotaged, and Germany’s attitude to Euro- 
pean civilisation has become one of studied and demon- 
strative hostility. A few weeks before Stresemann’s 
death the Hugenberg-Hitler proposal for a plebiscite 
‘ Against War Guilt and the Young Plan’ was published 
with a flourish, and, with its popular appeal, Hitler had 
arrived. Stresemann appealed to all that was best in 
the German peoples and lost ; Hitler invoked all that was 
worst—and won. 

Many readers have no special interest in Spain at 
the end of the fifteenth century, but very few, we imagine, 
will be able to maintain this detachment once they start 
reading Professor Walter Starkie’s ‘Grand Inquisitor ’ 
(Hodder and Stoughton), which gives the story of Cardinal 
Ximenes de Cisneros and his times. As a young priest 
Ximenes was ambitious and sought promotion with but 
scant success. Then he became the most ascetic and self- 
effacing and self-denying of Franciscan friars. It was 
only when he was over fifty that, much against his will, 
he was drawn into the secular world again and had 
honour after honour thrust upon him—confessor to Queen 
Isabella, Archbishop of Toledo, Chancellor of Castile, 
Grand Inquisitor, and for two periods Regent. He was 
at the same time a practical man of affairs and a mystic, 
a great administrator and an ascetic. Under the cloth 
of gold of his official robes he continued to wear the 
patched cassock and rough hair shirt of a Franciscan. 
Though his palace gave him a magnificent bed, resplendent 
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in purple and fine linen, he slept on a hard board beside 
it. He was in many ways the greatest figure in Spain 
in the time of Ferdinand and Isabella, whom he served 
faithfully and both of whom he outlived, to become 
Regent till Charles V at last elected to visit his Spanish 
domain. Professor Starkie gives a vivid picture not 
only of this great man himself but also of contemporary 
Spain, its magnificence and squalor, the unending quarrels 
among the nobles, the power of the Church, the conquest 
of the Moors, the unification of the country, the crusade 
into Africa, the characters of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
Philip the Fair and Juana the Crazy, Cardinal Mendoza 
and Gonzalo de Cordoba (The Great Captain), and other 
notabilities. This is history in its most attractive form, 
full of information yet delightful to read. 

Vol. XX of the Survey of London published by the 
London County Council has now appeared. It deals with 
‘Trafalgar Square and Neighbourhood (the Parish 
of St Martin-in-the-Fields),’ Part III, and is edited 
by Sir George Gater and Mr Walter H. Godfrey. Once 
again the L.C.C. evokes the gratitude of all students of 
London for this latest addition to the magnificent series 
of volumes ofthe Survey. The locality has great historical 
interest both ecclesiastical and lay. It may come as a 
surprise to the many thousands who worship at St 
Martin-in-the-Fields that the present church had pre- 
decessors going back to the twelfth century, and interest- 
ing information and pictures are given of these, as well as 
very full details of the present building. In 1682 St 
Martin’s Churchyard was bordered by Dirty Lane, while 
only a little way to the west of the church was Dunghill, 
derived no doubt from the adjacent Royal Mews, which 
were later swept away to make Trafalgar Square. This 
volume also gives much interesting information about 
Carlton House as well as of Carlton Gardens and Carlton 
House Terrace, which succeeded it and gave Nash the 
opportunity of one of the finest sites in London to display 
his great architectural design. Suffolk Street, Haymarket, 
Panton, Whitcomb, and Orange Streets, St. Martin’s 
Lane and Long Acre may display less magnificence, 
but they all have their histories, and the shortest glance 
at the index of the volume shows how many famous people 
have been connected with the district. The illustrations 
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and plans are, as in former volumes of the series, admirably 
selected and comprehensive in their interest. 

Samuel Alexander, the author of ‘Philosophical 
and Literary Pieces’ (Macmillan), had a brilliant and 
original mind, was unconventional, and proud of being a 
practising Jew. Born in Australia in 1859 of English 
stock, he went to Balliol College, Oxford, and all his life 
wondered whether Cambridge would not have suited 
him better. Elected to a Fellowship at Lincoln College 
in 1882, he left Oxford in 1888 for Toynbee Hall, and in 
1893 was appointed to the Professorship of Philosophy at 
Manchester. No one did more than Alexander to raise 
Owens’ College to the status of a great modern university. 
His ‘Space, Time and Deity’ will live, but that im- 
portant contribution to the study of philosophy by no 
means represented the full-orbed man. Of the fourteen 
philosophical and literary pieces here collected, two, 
‘The Mind of a Dog’ and ‘Dr Johnson as Philo- 
sopher,’ appeared in ‘The Cornhill’; Alexander, im- 
mersed in teaching, published comparatively little, but 
everything he wrote (and most of what he said) was 
significant. In the essay on ‘ Theism and Pantheism,’ 
speaking of the philosopher, he says that: ‘ His dearest 
privilege indeed is to organise knowledge ’ ; and ‘ Compre- 
hension means scrutiny.” There you have Alexander’s 
creed. Mr John Laird prefaces the collection with a long 
and understanding Memoir. 

Sir John Marriott has approached British history 
from many angles, but from none more attractively 
than in his latest book, ‘English History in English 
Fiction’ (Blackie), in which he may be described as 
taking the framework of the good metal of history and 
adorning it with the sparkling jewels of reference to 
and quotations from fiction. From Roman times right 
through to the present century he shows how each period, 
to greater or lesser extent, is illustrated and illuminated 
by the work of fiction writers who, even though sometimes 
straining accuracy and taking deliberate liberties with 
fact, yet give life and atmosphere to events and clothe the 
dry bones of history. What, then, really is an historical 
novel? Is John Buchan’s definition of it as ‘ simply a 
novel which attempts to reconstruct the life and recapture 
the atmosphere of an age other than those of the writer ’ 
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comprehensive enough? Should there be real people, 
or is a novel in which every character is entirely fictitious 
yet which recaptures the spirit of the age enough ? How 
far can imaginary talk be justifiably put into the mouths 
of real people ? The author discusses such questions as a 
preliminary to dealing with the historical periods. The 
book should appeal equally to the lover of historical novels 
and of straight history. 

In ‘An Ejighteenth-Century Journal’ (Macmillan) 
Mr John Hampden has achieved a remarkable success 
in literary craftsmanship. The publishers say of the book 
that ‘it is one of the most entertaining of journals that 
was never kept ’ and the paradox is true, for it is really a 
collection of extracts from fifty or so printed books or 
periodicals of the period woven into a journal which 
might well have been thus written. It is like collecting 
from many sources genuine bricks, tiles, panelling, etc., 
of, say, the Queen Anne period and with them con- 
structing a house of the correct style with most pleasing 
results, but obviously something is lacking. As in that 
house the old mortar would necessarily be missing, so 
in a constructed diary the personality of the writer and 
his whims and normal family references must be absent. 
Of special interest to the reader of this book is imagining 
what kind of person would have written the diary if he 
had existed, and Mr Hampden in the introduction gives a 
most interesting answer to this according to his own 
view. At any rate the writer would have been a person 
of wide interests, chiefly political and historical and 
literary, not disliking a little gossip of a restrained sort 
but with apparently no country tastes. The whole gives 
an excellent picture of the period 1774-6 and our only 
complaint is that it does not cover more years. It is to 
be hoped that Mr Hampden will be encouraged to con- 
tinue his most interesting work. 

Bishop Winnington-Ingram in ‘ Fifty Years’ Work in 
London’ (Longmans) tells in an admirably clear and 
attractive form of his labours, adventures, aims, opinions, 
and travels from the time that in 1889 he became Head of 
Oxford House to the day that he resigned last year the 
Bishopric of London which he had held for 31 years. The 
chapter titles show well the scope of the work and include : 
East London Fifty Years Ago; What Oxford House 
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attempts to do; Monarchs under whom I have worked ; 
The so-called Ritual Question ; The Marriage Problem ; 
A Bishop of London’s Day; What went on at Fulham 
Palace; Rich and Poor; the Great War, etc., as well as 
accounts of many journeys all over the world. The Bishop 
writes in conversational style like a talk round the fireside, 
and readers will be hard to please if they do not find much 
to delight them, if they take any interest in the Church 
and its work, social problems, London light and shade, 
and above all in the personal work and adventures of so 
well beloved and admired a figure as he whom most of us 
still think of as Bishop of London. 

Sir William Gregory would not claim that in ‘ Religion 
in Science and Civilisation’ (Macmillan) he has made 
a formal and conclusive addition to the science of 
anthropology. Although during his forty-five years’ 
editorial connection with that famous journal, he eclectic- 
ally took all ‘ Nature ’ for his province, one of his lifelong 
favourite subjects was an anthropological approach to the 
questions posed concerning the part played by religion in 
our developing destiny. Beginning with ancient Meso- 
potamia, he scrutinises all the earlier religious cults for 
traces of the origin of religion, and, after some three hun- 
dred pages, arrives at the conclusion that its origin cannot 
be solved. In his somewhat discursive wanderings down 
the ages Sir William is of course primarily writing as a 
scientist ; nevertheless, his deliberate conclusion is that 
*‘ the view that the sole function of science is the discovery 
and study of natural facts and principles without regard 
to the social implications of the knowledge gained cannot 
be maintained.’ Men of science, he goes on, ‘ cannot 
rightly stand aside from the social and political questions 
involved in the structure which has been built up from the 
materials provided by them, and which their discoveries 
may be used to destroy.” Many of our present evils arise 
from the belief, now happily vanishing, that science has 
nothing to do with either ethics or religion and is self- 
sufficient and conclusive. Because the scientist was 
engaged in a disinterested quest the logical result of his 
labours, however evil, was unquestionably advantageous 
to the community. This is not so and cannot beso. It is 
pure totalitarianism to hold that power is good in itself 
and is justifiably exercised for its own sake. Science in 
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the hands of evil men is evil, and once we dethrone the 
spiritual and ethical from the first place in all human 
activities we are lost. 

It is doubtful if any real person can live by another 
person’s faith ; nevertheless, although all are not of equal 
value or interest, it was well worth while collecting the 
affirmations by the twenty-three prominent men and 
women published in ‘I Believe’ (George Allen and 
Unwin). Among them Mr Auden bases his all on a 
Marxian concept now almost out-moded. Bertrand 
Russell, starting from a point similar to that of Mr Auden, 
but approaching it more clearly and objectively, finds 
that ‘ Fascism and Communism, when examined psycho- 
logically, are seen to be extraordinarily similar.’ As we 
should expect, Thomas Mann sees the indirect as the only 
possible avenue of approach, the subject revealing its 
potentialities ‘by the parable, the ethical symbolism,’ 
and he thinks ‘ we shall do well to emphasise the Christian 
character of the culture of our Western World.’ 

Mr E. M. Forster holds that ‘ there lies at the back of 
every creed something terrible and hard for which the 
worshipper may one day be required to suffer ’—a hitherto 
unpalatable truth. If we continue to reject it we shall 
perish. His contribution, amongst the best in the volume, 
is particularly encouraging because of his conviction that 
‘the evidence of history shows us that men have always 
insisted on believing creatively under the shadow of the 
sword,’ and that ‘we had better follow their examples 
under the shadow of the airplanes.’ To Sir Arthur Keith 
the present earth is the only heaven, but ‘ Design is mani- 
fest everywhere and, whether layman or scientist, we must 
postulate a Lord of the Universe—give Him what shape 
we will.’ Like many Rationalists Sir Arthur is finer than 
his creed just because he refuses to be constricted by 
rationalism. Sir Arthur would probably place Mr 
Harold Laski amongst those who are ‘ militant and im- 
patient, eager to impose their beliefs on all,’ and he would 
be right. Influenced by ‘ The Social Life of Animals,’ 
that remarkable work by W. C. Alec, Mr Thurber is unduly 
pessimistic about man and his future. We may not yet 
have got the upper hand of bacteria and insects, but we 
shall. Even now young scientists unknown to Mr 
Thurber are daily solving seemingly insoluble problems. 
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Mr Julian Huxley and Mr H. G. Wells at any rate think so, 
and although Mr Wells’s science is often politics in a 
reach-me-down dress suit, his views are certainly not 
negligible. Professor Einstein believes that ‘the most 
beautiful thing we can experience is the mysterious. It 
is the source of all true art and science.’ There speaks 
greatness and humility. Mrs Pearl Buck, oddly enough, 
believes that she was born free, has only to choose between 
life and death and has chosen life—or thinks she has. 
To Miss Rebecca West cruelty is the root of all our troubles, 
yet in any given generation the number of really cruel 
persons is comparatively small. She is unduly perturbed 
by the limitations of creeds and the aridness of conven- 
tional piety, neither of which are any longer much of a 
problem to intelligent people. Without accepting 
Christianity, Miss West bows before the beauty of Christ. 
In spite of its undeniable interest the volume is misleading : 
it is entitled ‘I Believe,’ but most of the contributors 
seem to have mistaken opinions for beliefs. Something 
much more searchingly pregnant and profound than any- 
thing printed within its covers is essential if we are to 
escape the abyss now facing Western Civilisation. 

John Gay was a man of great charm and talent, 
adorned an interesting phase of our history, and played 
successfully on the lesser paths of fame a variety of parts. 
He has been exhaustively appraised in ‘John Gay’ by 
William Henry Irving (Duke University Press). The book 
is one of those erudite and serious studies produced with 
the maximum of research and study by an American 
professor, and it owes its publication to the Council on 
Research at Duke University, which granted a subsidy for 
the purpose. The volume is handsomely turned out, the 
illustrations charming. The frontispiece, a reproduction 
of the National Portrait Gallery sketch in oils, may or may 
not be by Kneller, but it shows a quick, eager face with 
sensitive eyes and passionate lips ; in Hogarth’s sketch in 
the British Museum, done in later life, the passions have 
been overcome by the intellect ; the illustration of Ames- 
bury Abbey, then the seat of Gay’s patron the Duke of 
Queensberry and now owned by the Antrobus family, 
shows that it has not been changed in essentials since 1782. 
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